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With scores of brands to choose from, the fact 
is more Americans buy more Cutty Sark than 
any other Scotch Whisky. Cutty Sark is “from 
Scotland’s best Distilleries” and the No. 1 reason 
is in the bottle. Why not try Cutty Sark yourself? 

The BiKkinfham Corporalion. Importeri • New York, N.Y. • Diitilled and BottUd in Scotland* Blended 86 Proof 
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This year 
our policy owners 
will share the biggest 
dividend package ever. 



Jfs no surprise package. 

We've been declaring annual 
dividends for well over a century. 

And every single year for quite a 
while, our dividend package has 
kept getting bigger. 

Needless to say, this pleases our 
millions of policy owners. That’s 
because we’re a mutual company— 
we have no stockholders and pay 
dividends to our policy owners only. 
Take this year, for tnsfance.Thanks to 
record-high dividends, the cost of 
our life insurance to millions of policy 
owners is lower than it's ever been 
And the kind of service our Agents 
can give you is like a bonus on 
top of the dividend. 

Why not wrap up your family’s 
financial security with a good sound 
company like New York Life? 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., N.Y„ N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, eaccpt ooe issue at mar 
end. by Time Inc., 540 N, Michi- 
lean Ave,. Chicago. III. 6061 1 ; prin- 
cipal office Rockereller Center, New 
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Next week 

DERBY PROSPECTS get an- 
other review as Dr. Pager's fine 
siablemate. Brunch, lakes on 
Damascus and possibly Re- 
flccicd Glory in the mile-and- 
an-eighth Wood Memorial. 

JIM HALL IS the Texan who 
dares (o challenge Ford and 
Ferrari for the world sports 
car championship with his 
Winged Chaparral. Coles Phin- 
izy describes builder and bird. 

A CAREFREE EXPEDITION 
in the Himalayas by three col- 
lege students takes a grim 
turn when they decide to make 
an assault on a treacherous 
peak above Test Lapeha pass. 
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LETTER FROM 


Gerard W. O'Connor’s lighthearted 
satire on camp in sport, which appears 
on page 42, came to us, as the phrase 
goes in the trade, "over the transom." 
It was unsolicited, unheralded by an 
agent and its author was unknown to 
us. It was also, our editors thought, a 
highly original piece of work, combin- 
ing literary quality with a sound knowl- 
edge of sport — a combination of which, 
week after week, we arc constantly in 
search. O'Connor, who teaches English 
at Lowell (Mass.) Technological Insti- 
tute. has written on sport for a Massa- 
chusetts publication but this is his first 
appearance in a national magazine. 
The modest note accompanying his 
manuscript said he hoped his essay on 
camp represented "a happy compro- 
mise between self-indulgence and con- 
structive criticism." We took that to 
mean that he was fond enough of sport 
to feel entitled to kid it a little. That is 
the way we feel, too. 

O’Connor is one of several writers 
whose work has sailed in over a tran- 
som that may be narrower than most — 
so much of SI is written by staff— but 
a transom that is always open. What- 
ever comes through it is carefully read 
by one or more editors, always hoping 
for a find and determined not to miss 
one. Normally fallible, editors ner- 
vously remember that Andre Gidc, 
when he was a reader for a French pub- 
lisher, passed up Marcel Proust. Most 
free-lancers arc also aware of such prec- 
edents, which keep their spirits up. One 
recently wrote to the SI editor who 
had signed his rejection: "You have 
failed your excellent magazine by not 
recognizing a great talent when offered 
at a modest price.” 

With due allowance made for the 
chanciness of taste, SI is proud of the 
talent we haven’t missed. One such 
writer is Stephen McCarthy, a young 
graduate student whose moving ac- 
count of a grim mountain-climbing 
expedition will appear next week. An- 
other is Ellington White, who mailed 
us a story on Bermuda fishing five years 
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ago and has done several others since. 
Occasionally writers themselves come 
crawling in over the transom. That’s 
how wc met Dick Miles. Two years 
ago he appeared at our door with an 
idea that led to a humorous piece on 
table tennis. He has since done two 
other stories, including the recent pro- 
file on the Gardena poker clubs. 

Perhaps the best known of this un- 
invited but extremely welcome group is 
Bil Gilbert, whose story on houseboats 
is also in this issue (page 80). Gilbert 
is now so well established in SI and 
other national publications that we 
sometimes forget that he first showed 
up in the pile of unsolicited manuscripts 
that rude journalists call "slush.” The 
first response of the editor who saw the 
name Bil was that a man who couldn’t 
spell any better than that probably 
would not be right for us. But Gilbert's 
talent leaped off the page. His first 
story happened to be a funny one about 
the difficulties and dangers that go with 
capturing pigeons to use as bait for 
trapping hawks. It ran as The Haunted 
Life of a Pigeonmipper. Later Gilbert 
wrote a serious and very beautiful arti- 
cle on falconry, which won him wide 
praise and an invitation from Random 
House to prepare a book on animals. 
That was six years age — and since then. 
Oilbert has written dozens of articles 
on many topics. 

With writers like these to show, is 
it any wonder we keep a watchful eye 
on the transom? Up to 1 00 manuscripts 
a week are sent to us and all of them 
arc read. Queries on possible stories 
are also sympathetically examined. 
They arc sometimes hard to answer, 
though. "I am thinking of writing an 
article," one letter writer said cagily. 
"Would you like to buy it if 1 do?" "We 
might,” we answered, also playing it 
close to the vest. 
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Dynamic Duo 


Toke one look of fhis new Varsiiy-Town 
sporfscoat and slacks Duo, ond you'll real- 
ize that it can moke you the foshion leader 
of any group. Going for you is a wide 
range of new patterns and complemen- 
tary Colors to suit your own taste, olthough 
you could pick potterns and colors blind- 


folded and still come up with a winner. 

And what fabrics! Exciting new blends 
by Stevens of Dacron" polyester and Avril" 
royon. See these great sports suits soon; 
you'll be surprised at the fashion leader- 
ship that can be yours for obout $65. 

Ask for Varsity-Town by Seinsheimer a* 


Joseph Horne. Pittsburgh; L. S. Ayres, In- 
cfionapolis;jerrems, Chicago; Godchoux's, 
New Orleons; Diamond s, Phoenix; J. 
Bloch, Birmingham ond other good stores 
across the country. 
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Hang your hat on Avril rayon. 
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STRIDE • DUDES • TOXtS • STANCE • ALL BEST/PREST 



The Thousand and One Nights 
of Andy Hebenton 


Most professional hockey players take pride in not missing a game, 
but one scarred old veteran made a fetish of it by GARY RONBERG 


Among ihc ritual annoiinccmems that 
'' rcsouTid through the puhlie-adLlrc>s 
systems at the beginning of all big-league 
hoekc\ games is the inesilabic list of 
players who will he absent from the ice 
because of injury. If >ou play hockey 
in the National Hockey League youVe 
bound to make that list sooner or later; 
probably soimcr. because big-league 
hockey is a rough game and skates are 
sharp and the puck moves as fast as a 
cannonball and the ice is hard and tem- 
pers run high and hot. So how is it that 
Andy Hebenton. one of the hardest skat- 
ers that e%er scratched the ice. played 
nine straight vears of National League 
hockey without missing a single game'.’ 

\V iih the eloquence of an old-time ath- 
lete more deft in the performance than 
the promise. .Andy esplains it this way: 

•‘I guess 1 wasjiist lucky, Sure. I had 
some hurts now and then, but when 1 
got them bad enough to miss a game 
I was always lucky enough to have a 
break in the schedule a few nightswhen 
I could rest up." 

A scarred, craggy-faced veteran of 
in years in professional liockey. Andy, 
at .^7. has grown loo old for the NHL. 
They sent him down to the minors a 
couple of years ago. but even (hough 
he was preiiy angry about the demo- 
tion lie went on shovsing up for every 
game. In the middle of ihc season ilial 
has just ended, standing nervously at 
center ice in Memorial .Arena in Victoria, 
B.C'., Andy was honored for having 
played in 1.000 consecutive professional 
hockey games. 

On ice stacked with S6.000 worth of 
color television, golf clubs, stereo equip- 
ment and birthday cake, the bruised old 
campaigner shifted from one skate to 
another and glanced bright-eyed at his 
wife, Gail, while everybody applauded. 
Then, awkwardly, he stepped to the mi- 
crophone and said. "Thank you very 


much, hut I really dtm't deserve all this." 

Hig-time hockey is played by men W'ho 
lake great pride in being bloodied be- 
yond regognilion one minute and getting 
stitched and patched to go back on the 
ice the next. But Joe Eivans. a retired 
defenseman wlu> played with Hebenton 
when he was on the W'ay up. be Neves there 
were niglits when Andy carried the tra- 
dition a bit loo far. ‘ He says he's been 
lucky." says Evans. "He says he's man- 
aged to escape a lot of injuries other guys 
got. Well. hell. I know .Andy and I know 
some of the guys he played w ith up there. 
Thev said there were niglits he should 
have quit — just like everybody else- but 
that he went out and played anyway. 
They also say nobody's ever goin' to do 
what he's done again." 

Hebenton was playing with Victoria 
in the Western l.eaguc when New York 
hroughi him up in 1955, He played with 
the Rangers for eight years, and then 
he was traded to Boston. During his 
nine NHL years Hebenton averaged 21 
goals and 22 assists per year. During the 
I95S 59 season, skating on a line with 
Red Sullivan at center and Camille Hen- 
ry at the other wing, he scored .1.1 goals 
and set up 29 more. 

W lien the Bruins demoted him to Borl- 
land. Ore. in 1964 Andy was hitler about 
it. He needed one more year to become 
eligible for the pension awarded all play- 
ers completing 10 or more seasons in the 
NHL. and he knew he was better than 
many of the players Boston kept. But 
he dulifully went to Portland, scored 74 
points and led the Buckaroos to a sea- 
son 's-end playolT championship. 

Hebenton was in the big league tong 
enough to establish a record for con- 
secutive games played— 610. The closest 
he ever came u> missing a game was 
in 1957. the year in which he won the 
l.ady Byng Memorial Trophy for being 
the league's most gentlemanly player. In 
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man a man 
if he reads 
May 
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husband ! 


And here's what he'll be 
reading: Ten misunder- 
stood facts about life in- 
surance. Twelve typical 
houses — and how we 
changed their faces. What 
your family should know 
about the proper use of 
drugs. Special chart: Re- 
modeling costs versus 
resale value. A portable 
camp kitchen you can 
build. Dutch elm disease 
roundup. More of America's 
best auto tours. Where 
does money trouble start? 
Plus dozens of other ideas 
for the family man. 

Circulation: 


7000,000 
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Nikon F, the choice of photo journalists the world over, the earnest camera for 
people in earnest about photography. Available with standard pnsm reflex finder 
or interchangeable Photomic T thru-the-lens meter system. See your dealer for 
details, or write; Nikon Inc. Garden City. New York 1 1 533 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries. Inc. (In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd .PQ.) 


Today fhereS almost no other chdce 


Write for literature 
to Hahn Eclipse Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 47717 
Dept. SI -427 


Safe, too. You start the blade 
only after you are safely 
seated. Starts and stops 
smoothly without bucking. 
Parks safely on slopes. Full 
flouting mower unit won’t 
.scalp turf. Has 5-speed 
transmission and meets ASA 
Safely Code. 


HAHN-ECLIPSE 

P0W-R-B0Y®200 


1,001 Nights eoniinuHl 

a game in New York. Andy caught a 
stick in the eye. Afterward the lid start- 
ed to puff up. “It shut so light 1 couldn’t 
see at all." Hebenton remembers, “but 
somehow our dub doctor managed to 
squeeze drops of some kind into it the 
next night in Montreal. The eye opened 
up a little — ^iust enough so that 1 could 
get into the game.” Hebenton played 
a year at Portland, then was brought 
back to Victoria, and since returning 
to the Western League he has played in 
more than 400 consecutive games. In- 
cluding playoff games, which neither 
the National nor Western 1 eagiie rec- 
ognizes as part of his record. Andy had 
actually played in 1.076 games on the 
night he wa.s feted. 

If there was a year when it appeared 
Andy would finally sit one out, the cur- 
rent .season appeared to be it. the way 
things were going for Victoria. Of Andy's 
21 teammates, !8 missed games with 
everything from broken iocs to head- 
aches and the virus, but Hebenton kept 
right on going. One reason may be his 
off-season regimen. Instead of playing 
golf or lying around on some beach. 
Andy spends his summers carrying and 
laying cement for a Victoria contractor. 
This, he .say.$, ha.s been a major factor 
in keeping him in games he ordinarily 
might have missed. “How long has he 
been playing pro?" asks Victoria Coach 
Frank Mario. “Eighteen years? Well ITl 
tell you. the physical condition this guy's 
in. itTl take another eighteen years for 
him to gel out of shape." 

Exploiting his physique to its full ad- 
vantage. Hebenton. 5^9”, 185 pounds, 
patrols his wing with the style and finesse 
that only a player who has spent ample 
time in the NHL can acquire. From Van- 
couver to San Diego, in the smaller are- 
nas up and down the West Coast. Heben- 
ton is respected as one of the boss men of 
the Western League. They call him a “hip 
skater" — not in the jive sense, but be- 
cause he shuffles forward like a hippy old 
washerwoman. But he can sweep pow- 
erfully into the corners, chasing the puck 
and sending swift, true passes to his 
linemaics. Andy is still hoping for one 
more year in the big lime — perhaps with 
one of the teams added to the newly ex- 
panded league. “Sure I want it for the 
pension." he admits, "but I also got the 
biggest thrills of my life when I was up 
there playing against the best. Hockey is 
all I know. I'd like to play it with the 
best just once more.” end 
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After envying the Millers for 2 years, the Fays caught up to them in 28 minutes. 

It wasn^t just a case of envy: the Fays 
needed the second car. 

The hard part was waiting 2 years. 

The easy part was financing the car, the 
car insurance and creditor life insurance 
with the General Motors dealer who uses 
GMAC. 

In 28 minutes. 

Doesn't that make more sense than 
spending time shuttling around to three 
different places? 

Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, 
Cadillac and GMC Truck dealers all over 
' the country can tailor a GMAC payment 

• plan for you. And there are Frigidaire 

dealers who can arrange for you to buy a 
kitchenful of appliances on the GMAC 
Plan. 

Of course, the GMAC Plan will help 
you pay for your first car. 

^ you can start catching up with the 
Fays. 





The Triumph Spitfire Mk2 is built for people who 
still get a kick out of driving. 

People who demand a red-hot sports car with in- 
stant response. Sharp cornering. Swerve-free brak- 
ing. (It’s English muscle embraced in Italian beauty.) 

Plus safety features like padded dash. 

Rugged steel frame. Steering column designed 


to collapse upon impact. And all-around vision. 

(A few reasons the Spitfire Mk2 was voted “Best 
GT-sports car under $2500” by Car and Driver 
readers for the second straight year. ) 

You won’t have any kicks about the Triumph 
Spitfire IVIk2. [ 

Just In it. 


Trinm^ 

S^tfirellkZ 


SuggMitd pries; $3199 East Coast POE plus optional astral, slata and/or local taias. SCCA-appievad eompatillon aquipmant avallafala. Look for your naarsat 

TriiMoph doalar In 9ta Yallew Pagai. Availabla in Canada and also for ovsrtaai dalivary. Standird'Trli>mph Motor Company. Inc., Ill Galway Plaea, Taanack, Naw Jaraay 07968. 


Recommended for 




Mature Audiences Only 
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10-speed bikes 


Remember when bike riding was child's play? Not any more it 
Isn't! Schwinn has changed all that with smart sophisticated 
styling and riding comfort that opens a whoie new world of the 
outdoors. 10-Speed gears with exclusive Schwinn-Twin-Stik^^ 
controls that makes all cycling easy— up-hill and over the road. 
Bikes designed for adult riders were pioneered by Schwinn . . . 
quality bikes for those who take pride in the very best ... so visit 
your nearby Schwinn Cyclery and enjoy the new spirit in the air— 
the Schwinn Spirit. 

Send 10^ for complete 36 page catalog. 

Illustrated; Schwinn Varsity Tourist for Ladies $72.95* 

Schwinn Continental for Men $84.95* 

’Suggeaed pnce. ‘.y 

SCHWINN BICYCLE COMPANY 

1856 North Kostner Avenue • Chicago, Illinois 60639 


New . . . Schwinn 
Lightweight 
Chainguard 




•NEW YORK suit PRICE SLlCnli < biGMtR OR lOWER .K OTHER STATES. 

BOTTiEO IN SCOTLAND, BUNOED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86 6 PROOF iHPORTEDBi C‘NAOAOfiY CORPORATION. NEW lORK.N Y, 


At $9.40 a fifth, 

it ought to be called Sir Jonathan Walker Black. 


TItf uhisky seems to be |>rited 
lot ihe nobility. Why not give it 
;ui appiupi late title? 

A tempting notion, but really 
unthinkable. Too much history behind 
the name- Our Btaek Label Whisky is 
called "Johnnie Walkei " in nearly one 
hundred seventy tuun tries.. and has been 
so called lor about a century and a half. 


We believe it will still be known as 
Jobnnie Walker Black a ceiUiuy 
and a half from now. 

It will be llie same whisky then; 
as It was the same whisky last year. 

Iasi deeade. fast century. 

It will still be a blend of forty and 
moiv whiskies— grains and malls— always 
including llie supremely mellow Highland 


malt known asCardhu, product of a tiny 
distillery hidden in a valley of Morayshire, 
a distillery we are proud loown. 

That is why we feel Johnnie Walker 
Black IS a noble w hisky. If you order a 
dram of it. poured over ice. and have your 
lirsl sip-and-swallow.wc think you'll agree. 

The whisky has its own dignity. 

Indeed, so has the price. 


Last November 
the Vifeyenbeig Shoe Company 
wished us"lots of ludk.” 

Wh didn’t have any. 

Wlut we <Ud have since Use November is trouble, still pretty good when you consider that more Portage 
Lots of it. shoes were delivered during that period than ever before. 

Just before Christmas, one of our delivery trucks Sales were at an all time high, 
broke down. And “luck” had nothing to do with it. 

JuliaBiemat(oureag2e>eyedsoJesticcher) got the flu It’s just that more people realize that with Portage 

and was laid up for two weeks. they get a lot more shoe without spending a lot more 

And there was a small fire on the fourth floor of our money, 
main plant. We sincerely hope that the Weyenbeig Shoe Com- 

We had lots of luck, all right. All bad. pany will continue to wish us luck. 

But in spite of our misfortunes, every Portage shoe ^ And with any luck, we’ll con- 

was delivered on time. Well, almost on time. Which is aTOl tinue not to need it 

reHTO-PED SHOES 





FROM *19.» TO S34.9S. PORTAGE SHOE CO, HIIWAUKEE, WIS. 
AonnsaMOFTHEtTmwRejHOfuFe co 



SCORECARD 


THE SAVIORS 

It may only be coincidence, but it is in- 
teresting to note that the two governors 
who told their boxing commissions they 
didn't know their business and then 
peremptorily killed the Muhammad Ali- 
Floyd Patterson rematch arc members 
of the Republican Governors Associa- 
tion and advocates of free enterprise. 

Governor Paul Laxali of Nevada said 
Clay couldn't lose, so it was a mismatch, 
but if Clay lost it would be a fix, and 
either way it would stink up Nevada — 
which may be some kind of tautology. 
If Laxalt was truly concerned about Ne- 
vada's reputation, he wouldn't have 
waited six days to rush to its defense. By 
then Promoter A1 Bolan had received 
authorisation from the Nevada com- 
mission to print tickets and sell them in 
seven locations. What look Laxalt so 
long? Who knows? But the timing was 
beautiful. The day he decided the fight 
would give Nevada "a black eye." a 
state-hospital scandal broke and he 
signed a bill increasing the sales tax. 
Guess what made the headlines? 

Governor Raymond P. Shafer of 
Pennsylvania, after talking to Laxalt on 
the phone for ' ‘about five minutes," said, 
"If the fight isn't good enough for Ne- 
vada. it certainly isn't good enough for 
Pennsylvania." Which tells Laxalt where 
Nevada stands in the Union. 

A prizefight is unlike any other sport- 
ing event. It doesn't owe its existence 
to the little old schedule. A fight conics 
into being because promoters believe 
people will buy it. And the people of 
Nevada or Pennsylvania should have 
had the right to stay away. 

But the match made sense. Both the 
sale of tickets in Vegas and blasts at 
both governors in the local press indi- 
cated it. Patterson is a valid and honora- 
ble challenger, and as Charley Powell, 
who fought both Patterson and Ali, says: 
"Of all the heavyweights, Patterson has 
the best chance of beating Ali." This 
doesn’t mean it's a very good chance, 
but Patterson deserves the opportunity 


to try as long as he isn't preempting any 
other worthy contender — and, at the 
moment, he isn't. And, although Mu- 
hammad Ali is a supcrfighicr. he isn't a 
superman. By Laxalt's logic. Ali mustn't 
fight a/tyone until he slows up. the Mels 
shouldn’t be allowed to play baseball, 
Jim Grellc can’t run against Jim Ryun 
and the 1967 Masters field should have 
been limited to Jack Nicklaus and Ar- 
nold Palmer. 

MIRACLE CURE 

What with all the fuss over the Ali-Pai- 
terson rematch, nary a word has been 
said about the Dick Tiger-Jose Torres 
rematch at Madison Square Garden on 
May 16. After Torres lost his light- 
heavyweight title to Tiger last year, the 
New York Stale Athletic Commission 
put Torres on its "ill and unavailable" 
list because of his wholly lackluster per- 
formance (SI. Jan. 2). Since then there 
has been 1 ) no word that Torres was, 
indeed, ill. and 2) no word that, if such 
was the case. Torres is better. But- 
presto changeo- Torres is available. 

Unlike Governor Laxalt, wc do not 
presume to be a soothsayer, and the Ti- 
ger-Tones match may well be a hell of 
a fight, for they seem to be fairly well 
matched. Yet. the sport is not served by 
rewarding a lighter for not trying, or so 
it appeared — which, incidentally, can 
never be said about Patterson, if it had 
the interests of boxing at heart, the com- 
mission would have demanded that be- 
fore Torres could fight again for the title, 
he first have another bout to determine 
whether he is willing and able. 

WHY WAIT? 

The PGA has more than a few rusty 
parts in its administrative machinery, 
but none as creaky as its method for 
determining which 10 touring pros make 
up the Ryder Cup team, the nearest 
thing to an all-star team in pro golf. , j 

We find no fault with the requirement 
that each player must earn his way onto 
the team by accumulating points based 


on tournament performances over a 
two-year period. What strikes us as un- 
just and antiquated is that every candi- 
date must have been a pro for a mini- 
mum ol four years before he can even 
brff/'/i to win Ryder Cup points. 

The most recent competition for these 
points ended at the Masters, and four 
of the top 10 money winners of 1966, 
Jack Nicklaus, Phil Rodgers, R. H. 
Sikes and Frank Beard, will be mKsing 
from the team that plays the biennial 
match with Great Britain in Houston 
this CXnobcr. 

Can you imagine Richie Allen or 
Gale Sayers being similarly deprived 
in baseball or football? As for Nick- 
laus. who for five years has ranked with 
Arnold Palmer as the finest player in 
golf, don’t look for him to play a Ryder 
Cup match until 1969, a full .seven years 
after he turned pro. And he may even 
have retired by then. 

ELEMENTARY 

Since San Jose State is renowned for its 
law enforcement and administration de- 
parlnicnl. it is not surprising that Track 
Coach Bud Winter should turn out to be 
something of a Sherlock Holmes. 

The other night, when Winter was 
coming home, he heard a prowler in his 
house. Winter returned to his car for his 



starter’s gun. but when he went after the 
prowler. Winter found he had fled across 
a muddy orchard. 

When the police arrived Winter told 
them: "His stride is about 56 inches long. 
Note, too, that his left toe points out 
and that the depth of his footprints is 
about five inches at the heel. That can 
co/rfmufd 
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Make the Sensible 
to Allstate auto 

Does your present auto insurance expire this month? 
Switch to insurance in the “Pay Less-Get More” 
tradition of Sears and Allstate. 


The Allstate idea: more for your money 

Today's sky-high living costs make Allstate a more 
practical choice than ever. 

Thirty-six years ago, we had an idea for a new 
approach to auto insurance. An idea that would give 
you a common-sense reason for choosing Allstate. An 
i<lea that means even more 
today than it did back in 
1931. Today at Allstate, sav- 
ings of 10'; to 20 ', 0 are 
commonplace compared to 
rates of most other companies. 

It boils down to giving you 
more for your money. 

How the Allstate people can offer low rates 

We threw out the horse-and-buggy selling methods 
<lear to the old-time insurance business. 

We replaced them with the big-volume, low- 
overhead, (luality-for-less concept pioneered by Sears. 

By slashing operating costs, we could pass dollar 
savings on to the customer, and still give better service 
for his money. 

Six million Allstate auto policyholders 

We figured our idea would give people a welcome 
choice and make a lot of friend.s for Allstate. 

It ha.s. 

More than .six million drivers have decirled to put 
themselves in the Good Hands of the Allstate j)eople. 
And, we'd like to point out, the only way to make 


that many friends is to be every bit as good as your 
word — and more. 

More for good drivers 

If you’re a good driver, why should you pay the same 
rates as drivers who have accidents? 

Common sense says this isn't fair. That’s why 
Allstate offers special low rates to Good Drivers, 
Eight out of ten who switch to Allstate qualify for 
Allstate’s Good Driver Rates. 

More help— as near as the nearest phone 

You get more than just low rates with Allstate. Xo 
matter where you drive in the U.S. or Canada, help 
from the Allstate people is Just a phone call away. 

Our staff of more than 7,000 claims expediters is a 
good example. It’s the largest full-time salaried 
claims staff in the world. 

More convenient claim settlement 

We’ve cut through the snarl of n*d tape to .speed claim 
settlements. 

Today there are 462 Allstate Drive- In Claim Centers 
(more coming) for tiie convenience 
of policyholders in cities 
coa.st-to-coast. 

If you have an accident, 
and your car is safe to drive, 
you can have the damage 
appiaiseil and your claim 
settletl all in one stop— 
often in 30 minutes or less. 





Switch 


insurance. 


When I switched to Allstate this year, I 
found out I'd been paying more than I hod 
to for my cor Insurance. Now I not only 
get more for my money, ? get really first 
doss service as well." 

— Ira Hammer 
Chicogo 


More convenient to get the facts 

Kext time you'ro in Sears, j-ou can stop by the 
Allstate booth and talk to an Allstate Agent. It’s a 
quick. unstulFy, no-obligation way to get the dollars- 
and-cents facts. 

If you prefer, phone or visit a neighborhood 
Allstate oflice. oriuskan Agent to call on you at home. 
You'll be dealing with a trained, licen.sed career insur- 
ance man who doesn’t ha\’e to pres- 
sure you into making a decision. 
He knows the facts are on his suie: 
'^[.ow rates and sei-vice in the 
Seal's and Allstate tradition. 
A combination you can't 
get without switching to 
Allstate. 

Does your present insurance expire 
this month? 

Check the box at the right for some of the many 
ways you may save money with Allstate. 

And look at .some of the extras 
you get in the way of .service. 

If you like the idea of paying 
less and getting more, make the 
Sensible Switch to Allstate, 
it's the practical thing to do. 



How many of these "Pay Less-Get More" features 
do you have with your present auto policy? 

"Pay Less” "Get More” 



Ai Allstole, jovinpj 10% to 
20% ore commonplote com- 
pared to roles most olher 
eoTipanies. fov moy quotify 
for. 

Q Good Driver Rates 

(8 out of 10 drivers who 
switch lo AMstote qualify I. 

Q Young Married 
Rotes 

0 2-Car Discount 

0 Driver Training 

Discount for young 
men under 21 

0 Compoct-Car Dis- 
count 


qualify, in tilrnoil oil tic 


0 Help as near os the 
nearest phone ihroueheui 
ihe U.S. and Conodo. 

0 An army of helpers — 

th? lorgett full-time salaried 
claim slolt in Ihe worfd. 

0 More than 1 600 ser- 
vice locations for your 


0 462 Drlve-(n Claim 
Centers — eoty and conve- 
nient — foil and thorough 

0 Claims settled promptly 

— over 4.000 every working doy. 

0 Professional know- 


0 Sears' kind of relia- 
bility 


AUSTAU insurance COmRANiES, SXOKIE. III. 


You’re in 
good hands 
with Allstate 


SCORECARD ...iiimunl 



Windjammers- 
the saltiest 
boat shoes that 
ever came aboard. 

Don't qo near the water 
without the real article — 
and these new shoes are 
it. Up top, they're sturdy 
canvas duck bound for ac- 
tion. Inside is the exclusive 
Posture Foundation wedge 
to keep your sea legs 
sturdy. Deckside is a new 
ribbed sole tested for grip- 
power under all conditions. 
And it's all wrapped up 
with a fit that feels like 30 
knots. 

If you want to be sea- 
worthy. it's worth seeing 
your B F. Goodrich dealer. 
Shape up m a pair of new 
Windjammers — and ship 
out in style today! 




When you'ro iiiiNv- awav I'nmi now liriw 
von n»*e(! 


the radio 
with tile l eaeh 



. ItrMisls ill ini': >i;:iial thn.iiji;ti (««> IF 

aiiijilificatioii for l U-ar r<-< «‘|ilioii in 

I'riiifjf' -■•ignal arras • Solid stair (H Iransi^tor.s) 
for rt-liidiilitj, instant .sound • Tiim*rl llFslanc 
lifljis reject unwanted stations • Varistor 
assures uniform |iiTformam e under varyiii): 
temperatures • \\ >irks from t "I)” halteries or 
from house current. <*CPa»«Suppy,0i>Urn(Eiiiii.Sfc‘^'^9.) 

Mjru(«(urn'»s««ejl»3iiilptic«oplioi'jl»ilii4«ji«r ^ ^ 

M MOTOROLA 


mean only one thing: he's noi a sprint- 
er, The man has to be exceptionally 
short, probably heavyset and he runs on 
his heels. Since he eleared a se\en-fool 
fence to get auay, he has to he agile, bin 
he can't run, even considering he was 
nio\ ing on a heavy (rack. .Another thing, 
he can't be very smart, He was obviously 
after money, so whs should he pick on a 
track coach?" 

WHITEWASH 

I or. South .M'l ica's wliiles, sport amoiiiiK 
to a national obsession. Rut because of 
ci/Hiri/ifiii. the lime may come when they 
can no longer enjoy international com- 
petition. Indeed, the prospect is almost 
as disturbing as having to sit next to a 
kadir in a movie. So last week Prime 
Minister Hallha/ar Vorster made what 
appeared to be a calculated bid for .South 
Africa's continuing participation in 
world sptM t. 

Vorster annoiinccvl that raciallv mixed 
teams could play against while South 
African teams provided they were tradi- 
tional opponents i.e.. Rrilain and New 
/ealand. He excluded the West Indies. 
Fiji. India and Pakistan, which have 
nonw lute world-class cricket and Rugby 
leiiitv Serving notice that upanlu-Ul 
would be maintained in domestic sport, 
Vorster declared that although his gov- 
ernment would not prescribe to the se- 
lectors of overseas teams whom they 
could pick fprovidod people do not 
seek l«i make political capital out of the 
mailer" ). other countries must nol dic- 
tate to .South .Africa what the composi- 
tion of its teams should he. 

•And. ftirthcring his bid to gain South 
Africa's readmission to the Olympics. 
Vorster also said that henceforth Olym- 
pic teams would be integrated and would 
compete under the same flag. 

Helen Sii/man, the lone representa- 
tive of the liberal Progressive i’ariy, re- 
torted in parliunicnl that the "slightcon- 
cessions have not been made for the ben- 
elil of nonwliites and certainly not for 
overseas sptu isnien. 1 lie concessions are 
anyway conditional, one of them being 
that the subject should not be dragged 
into politics. What nonsense! Why is the 
matter being discussed in the lirsl place 
if it is nol an acute pi'lilical matter?" 

In fact, the pro-government Die I \uk-r- 
laiitl. sending up a trial balloon, suggest- 
ed that South .Africa will ease its sports 
ii/uiitlieiti tmly if it is allowed to lake 
part in the Olympics. If this is the ease. 


Built by General Motors in West Germany. 


Something 
great has come 
to pass. 



The modified Opei. We created a rally machine with power 
brakes all around and discs in front We added radial ply tires and 
iarger wheeis. And we modified our basic engine with twin carbs and exhausts 
So it turns out 24% more horsepower. Then we overhauied the looks. 

We did it with rally lights and stripes and a choice of sharp exterior . 
coiors. Inside we included a 3-spoke simulated wood wheel and a 
sport shift console with gauges. Then we tagged ail this with a low 
price. It’s the one item we modified the least. And that’s 
something pretty great all by itself. 

Buick’s new Opel Rallye. $2102.'" * ~ . 


•Manufacturer's suggested retail price p.o.e. East Coast (slightly higher West Coast). Includes Federal Excise Tax, suggested dealer 
delivery and handling charge. Transportation charges, accessories, optional equipment, state and local taxes are additional. 


This p(de is a victim 
of the underground. 



' — -- GT&E is involved in a movement to put phone 

cables underground in areas served by General Telephone Operat- 
ing Companies. With other GT&E companies like Automatic 
Electric and Lenkurt Electric helping, new ideas keep coming. New 
style telephones. New service features. Innovation from the 
GT&E family bungs your family a better world. 


Innovation in communications 
comes from GT&E. Expect it anytime from 
any member of the family. 

iiencral Telephone Operating Companies 
General Telephone Directory Company 
Automatic Electric 
Lenkurt Electric 
Sylvania Electric Products 
GT&E Laboratories 
GT&E International 



GE.NER.AI. EELEPHO.N'E & ELECTRO.MCS^ 



730 THIRn ,\VF.Nt F, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 


SCORECARD eonlinued 



Tiffany Eubank says, 
“Usher’s Green Stripe 
is the first light Scotch ’ 


As well she might. Usher’s is the 
first light Scotch, the Scotch that 
started the move to lightness. 
100 years ago, all Scotches were 
pretty hard to take. Then Andrew Usher 
made the first light, smooth Scotch. 
He marked it with a Green Stripe. 

Just for good luck. 

IMPORTED.. .BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 

66.8 Pteef, Th« Jei. C»(n«gu Co . No York. N. Y.. @1967. 


USHER'S 

utR* ouuirr | 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
KOTooce scoTtti wHtyossi 


Vorslcr’s gestures seem doomed, for the 
IOC has Slated that South Africa can 
compete only if it renounces all racial 
discrimination in sport. In his cakc-and- 
eat-ii attempt to soothe white voters and 
convince the sporting world that it can 
coexist with apwi/ieuL Prime Minister 
Vorster looks very much like an also-ran 
even before he reaches the starting gate. 

HOW LOW CAN YOU GET? 

The three-second rule, widening the 
lanes, the no-dunk rule. Forget about it. 
The only way to keep the big man from 
dominating basketball is to keep him off 
the court. Which is what's going to hap- 
pen in Barcelona on June 17-22 when 
the U.S., Spain. Brazil, France and the 
Philippines compete in the first 1 .80 Me- 
ters Championships. This is a basketball 
tournament in which those over 1 .80 me- 
ters, or 5' 11", aren't allowed to play. 
The U.S. team hasn't been chosen yet, 
but among the 75 candidates are Calvin 
Murphy, 5' 10", Niagara; Russ Crilch- 
field, 5' 10", California: Vern Bensen, 
5' 10", Akron Goodyears; Mike Carson, 
5’ 9“, San Francisco; and Jim Coleman, 
5' 9", Jamaco Saints. 

So how are you going to stop the 5' 
11' center? 

SCORING THE SCORING 

Last week we reported how CBS is alter- 
ing, however slightly, the venerable game 
of soccer so it can squeeze in the commer- 
cials. But that ain't all. Now we learn 
that the National Professional Soccer 
League has changed the traditional way 
of determining league standings. 

Throughout the world a team gets two 
points for winning, one for tying and 
none for losing, as in ice hockey. But the 
NPSL, fearing this would stimulate stall- 
ing and thereby bore American fans, 
has devised a 6-3-0 system, plus a bo- 
nus point for each of the first three goals 
a team makes, win. lose or draw. 

Not only docs this cockamamie idea 
appall us, it even appalls Sir George Gra- 
ham of Scotland, the executive secretary 
of the NPSL. "It will never work in this 
world," says Sir George. "The Ameri- 
cans can change football and baseball 
rules to suit themselves. Those are Amer- 
ican games. But soccer's universal. One 
hundred and thirty countries play it. 
Now America takes up the sport as the 
I3lst country and has to Americanize it. 
Although these new rules were set up to 
make the matches more even, the strong 

eon/ltiufd 
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The harder they try, 
the better we get. 


If you think being number two 
and fighting to get on top gives you a 
reason for trying hard, consider being 
on top and fighting to stay there. 

You try harder to hang on to what 
you’ve got than you do to get some- 
thing you never had in the first place. 

Which is why Hertz isn’t about 
to be out-lned. 

Our soap bill went up $13,000 
last year.We’ve been washing our new 
Fords a lot. 

Our employees have risen to our 
competitor’s challenge. In the last cou- 
ple of months, we ve been swamped 
with nice letters about Hertz people 
going to ridiculous extremes to please 
customers. 

A Hertz girl in Oklahoma City 
sewed a button on a customer’s coat. 

A Hertz man in Brownsville, 


Texas took a customer with a tooth- 
ache to his dentist. 

A Hertz man in Greenwood, Mis- 
sissippi drove five miles to gel a quart 
of milk for a customer with ulcers. 

No, Hertz people don’t have to do 
these things. 

But when you’re number one in 
rent a cars and have a competitor who’s 
just dying to see you become number 
Iwo.youdothingsyou don’t have to do. 

Jf you have a pleasant experience 
when you rent from Hertz, don’t thank 
us.Thank our competition. 

They’re making us so good, 
they’ll never catch us. 

Hertz 



It’s the underdog that’s keeping the top dog on top. 


SCORECARD coiiiiimeti 


How to get extra mileage 



out of an unsafe tire 


The highway is no place for a tire that has 
outlived its usefulness and its safety. Even 
the superb Dayton Thorobred Blue Ribbon 
eventually reaches a point where it belongs 
in some backyard on the end of a rope. So 
if your tires are down past that last 2/32" 
of tread design — give a thought to the risks 
you are taking. Stop by your Dayton Tire 
dealer and equip your car with safe, long 
mileage tires from the highly respected 
Dayton Thorobred line. You'll feel happier 
. . . and so will the kids on their new swing. 



Dayton Thorofared TireE 

THE DAYTON TIRE i RUBBER COMPANY. DAYTON, OHIO ■«5401 


team will almost always be the one to 
get the bonus points and the league W'in- 
ner could be decided by the end of June. 
For example, in a 3 2 game, the winner 
will get nine points, the loser two. Once 
the stronger team got its three goals, it 
would spend the rest of the game stall- 
ing. thereby defeating one of the main 
reasons for changing the rule. Or. just 
as bad, in a match between two weak 
teams w ith poor defenses, the score could 
be 3-3 or six points each, whereas with 
two strong teams playing with good de- 
fenses. the game might end 0 0 or three 
points apiece," 

Well scored. SirCJeorgc. 

KENNECOTT'S CHOICE 

l.ast month we deph>red Kcnnccoit Cop- 
per's mtcnlion to mine its claim in Wash- 
ington's North Cascades. Since then. 
Secretary of .•\griciiUure Orville L. Free- 
man. speaking at the Sierra Club Wilder- 
ness Conference in San Francisco, ap- 
pealed to Kennecott to abandon its plans. 

However, last week C. D. Michael- 
son. vice-president in charge of mining 
for Kennecott. told The Sealile Post- 
Inielligeneer that the company will be- 
gin work "as soon as the snows melt.'' 
Michaefson said that Freeman had never 
asked Kennecott not to mine. "He may 
have told the Sierra Club, but that's not 
telling us," Michaelson said. "Of course 
we're going to go ahead and mine. You 
can't desert property." 

The annual meeting of the Kennecott 
Copper Corp. will be held in New York 
on May 2. .At that time, a stockholder. 
Dr. Fred T. Darvill of Mt. Vernon. 
Wash., will add his voice to those pro- 
testing against the mine. Hopefully, 
Kennecott. witieh is not an unenlighten- 
ed company, will listen. As Freeman 
said, its choice is one of "economics, 
of choosing alternatives; of balancing a 
priceless, yet intangible national treasure 
against ledger sheets and profits." 

THEY SAID IT 

• George Weiss, former Mel general 
manager, on the team's chances this year: 
"I ifty-fifty. Some days they're terrible, 
others they're bad." 

• Dave Newmark, Columbia's 7-fooi 
center, asked how the no-duiiking rule 
made him feel: "Smaller." 

• Ronald Reagan: "We're looking for- 

ward to a great season at the University 
of California — if wc can find a way to 
pul cleats on their sandals." end 
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Simdinr special 

Sunday is a special festival. ■Hh 


Sunday is a special festival 
With special breakfasts. 

And special Long Distance rates. 

Lowest interstate rates are in effect all day. 

Not just at night. 

So call early, before or after church. 

And you'll agree, 

Long Distance is the next best thing to being there. 


I AT&T 



Sports Illustrated 


A ROAR FOR ROGER IN 

After pleasing the St Louis fans with his hustling play on opening day. Maris really captured their affection Friday when, on a routine hit to 




Roger Maris, erstwhile Yankee problem child, played gung-ho 
baseball for his new team and set the mood as the Cardinals 
raced through a wild first week by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


continued 

left, he suddenly sprinted past first base (left), dived for second (center) and beat the throw from the outfield with a rousing, head-first slide. 



ST. LOUIS 




ROAR FOR ROGER continued 


T he aging record player was laboring 
away in the spacious clubhouse of 
the St. Louis Cardinals at Busch Memo- 
rial Stadium late last Saturday after- 
noon, and Lou Brock, the 5' 11" left 
fielder who had begun the 1967 baseball 
season with three tremendous home runs 
(he was to hit (wo more on Sunday), 
was listening intently. Roger Maris, a 
32-year-old father of six from Independ- 
ence. Mo., came over and tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

"Three. Lou,” Maris said. "That's 
gonna start to put the pressure on you. 
You're already three games ahead of 
my home-run pace of 1961," The two 
laughed and then Brock said. "Roger, 
listen to (his song. Lm gonna play it 
again. We're gonna play it all year long. 
It's called A Fistful of Dollars." 

There was a strangeness to ba.sebaJI 
last week as a new sea,son began. Mickey 
Mantle broke his own injury record by 
suiwiving only three innings, and Willie 
Mays, normally a fast starter, was hurt 
in Atlanta. It was news when the power 
failed in Anaheim, causing a postpone- 
ment of a game between the Angels and 
the Indians, and no news at all when the 
power continued to fail in Chicago, 
where the White Sox got two lonely hits 
against the Washington Senators but 
still stretched a game into 11 innings. 
They lost. Juan Marichal of the San 
Francisco Giants and Jim Kaai of the 
Minnesota Twins, who between them 
won 50 games in 1966. had a combined 
record of 0-4. And just when it looked 
as though the Baltimore Orioles were go- 
ing to win 162 games and score a zillion 
runs the Kansas City Athletics put on 
their little while kangaroo slippers and 
scored 1 1 runs themselves to step the 
Orioles. Eut even in a week when Ernie 
Banks, going on 103. rediscovered the 
Fountain of Youth, the strangest and 
loudest noises in all of baseball were 
coming from Cardinal fans as they 
watched Roger Maris' entrance into the 
National League. By last Sunday evening 
the Cards were the sole undefeated team 
In (he majors, and the only things .Vlaris 
had not done were to hit a hemer and 
run backward up ihe inside perimeter of 
the 630-foot Gateway Arch. 

All winter long the city of St. Louis 
had wondered about Maris, and Maris 
had wondered about the city. The trade 
that brought him from the Yankees to 


the Cardinals for Charlie Smith, a jour- 
neyman third baseman, had raised some 
doubts. The things they had read about 
Maris in the past went against the nature 
of Cardinal fans. Things like: swings for 
the fences, jakes it. doesn't run out 
ground balls, tries to pull everything, 
red neck, plays for himself, gets himself 
out of the lineup and doesn’t try to get 
back in. . . . 

All this was forgotten last week as 
Maris played the way players do in the 
baseball novels of John R. Tunis. He 
helped make the Cardinals, a dark horse 
for this year's pennant. look better than 
any team can possibly be. His presence 
more than doubled the attendance of 
the first four Cardinal games of last sea- 
son, and it brought from Cincinnati's 
Warren Giles, the president of the Na- 
tional League, one of the funniest stories 
that he will ever tell on himself. "I put 
on an old hat." said Giles, "and a pair 
of sunglasses as a disguise, and J went 
out into the bleachers to sec how things 
were going. When I was out there I 
tapped a man on the shoulder and said. 
'What about Maris'? He isn't going to 
help this club, is he?' The man looked at 
me and .said. 'Mister, haven't you heard 
w hat happened to Frank Robinson when 
he got out of Cincinnati?' ” 

Should Maris continue to perform 
well he will also put Lee MacPhail. the 
general manager of the New York Yan- 
kees, in a spot rife with irony. It was 
MacPhail who set up the trade with the 
Reds' Bill DeWitt that brought Robin- 
son to Baltimore, Now MacPhail could 
become the man to make people forget 
about DeWilt for at least a little while. 

Maris' fast start as a Cardinal was not 
something that just happened. Early on 
the morning of Feb, 28 he stepped from 
his hotel rocm at the Sheraton Inn in 
St. Petersburg. Fla., a city he remem- 
bered well. He had last trained there as 
a Yankee in 1961, the year he broke Babe 
Ruth's record and noticed that his hair 
was falling out. The decision to join St. 
Louis this season and remain in baseball 
was a hard one for Maris to make, be- 
cause at the end of 1966 he had made up 
his mind that his career was over, and 
over on the lowest of notes a batting 
average of .233, with 43 runs batted in 
and 13 homers for a last-place team. 
After the trade was announced few de- 
fended him. but the late Johnny Keane. 


the deposed manager of the Yankees, 
was one. "I liked Roger Maris." Keane 
said the day after the trade. "He is a 
high-class man who has gone through 
a lot of injuries. If the Cardinals can get 
him interested in playing baseball again 
and he can stay healthy, they will have 
a heck of a good player — one who can 
make them a strong team." 

Maris walked around the outside of 
the hotel and one of the bellhops came 
up and shook his hand. "I hope you 
have a heck of a year, Roger," he said. 
Maris thanked him. Then he smiled 
and said, "That would be a surprise, 
wouldn't it?" 

As Maris stood there. Red Schoen- 
dienst, the Cardinal manager, saw him 
and asked, "Roger, can I give you a lift 
down to the park?" Maris got into the 
car, and on the way to Al Lang Field 
Schoendienst told him. “We know that 
you arc a pro and we know what you 
can do, because you’ve already proved 
it. Just get yourself in shape and don't 
worry about the hits in the spring. Gel 
in shape. We've got a heck of a bunch 
of guys on this team, and they’ll make it 
easier for you. Don’t throw hard in the 
outfield. We’ll leave it up to you. but we 
want you in the best shape you can get 
yourself in.” When Maris stepped from 
the car he felt his decision not to quit 
had been the right one. 

Maris produced only one homer in 
spring training and batted .225 on a club 
that had a team average of .275. But ev- 
ery time anyone looked up. there was 
Maris running alone in the outfield with 
his hat off, moving as hard as he could. 
"Every day when he was taken out of a 
game you’d sec him in the outfield run- 
ning for at least a half hour," says Dick 
Sislcr, the St. Louis batting coach. "He 
was doing it all by himself. Nobody told 
him to." Still, when spring training came 
to an end, Maris had only two hits in his 
last 17 at bats, and Cardinal fans knew 
it; in St. Louis you grow up with a bot- 
tle of beer in one hand and a box score 
in the other. 

Thus last Tuesday evening, with a chill 
in the air, bands playing and horns toot- 
ing. Roger Maris rode in an open con- 
vertible along the left-field fine toward 
home plate in Busch Memorial Stadium 
for his debut as a Cardinal. He waved to 
people in the stands as they shouted his 
name, but he held his breath continued 


Cheerea in a pregame parade on opening day in $t. Louis. Mans, more used to boos than applause, responded with a shy wave and a tentative smile. 
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ROAR FOR ROGER eoniliiufd 


for ihe reaction when he would be an- 
nounced formally. When the big ovation 
came, he tipped his cap and scrambled 
awkwardly from the car to join the 
lineup of teammates on the first-base 
line. As he trotted to right field a few 
people in the bleachers waved to him, 
while others hollered encouragement. 

Maris came to bat in the first inning 
with runners at first and third and Juan 
Marichal pitching for the San Francisco 
Giants, which is just about as much pres- 
sure as any newcomer needs. He hit the 
ball to third and. although the run did 
not score, he advanced the runner from 
first to second. !n the second inning the 
Giants shifted the infield against him by 
putting three men between first and 
second. They were saying, "There's the 
challenge. Roger, baby. Be a hero. Hit 
the ball through it or over it." Maris nev- 
er even stepped from the batter's box. 
He tugged at the black golf glove on his 
right hand and went to work, "It sur- 
prised the heck out of me to see it,” he 
said later. With the count l-i he tried 


to bunt up the third-base line, but fouled 
the pitch off. In trouble now with a 1-2 
count, he lashed at Marichal's next pitch 
and punched the ball into left field fur a 
single, but— oops— Jesus Alou. the Gi- 
ant left fielder, moved slowly on the ball 
and Maris kept right on going and 
into second with a double. The biggest 
opening-day crowd in Cardinal history 
cheered. He bounced out his next time 
at bat, and then, in the sixth inning, the 
Giants threw the shift at him again. Ma- 
ris pushed a bunt up the third-base line, 
beat it out, and a delighted man in the 
Stadium Club in left field kept hollering, 
"Roger Maris bunted for a hit! He bunt- 
ed for a hit!” After that inning, when 
Roger went to his position in right field, 
the fans in the bleachers stood and ap- 
plauded. He had showed them some- 
thing and they liked it. 

Two nights later the Cardinals got in 
an inning and a half of their second 
game of the season before it was rained 
out. With the rain Maris lost a clean sin- 
gle he had gotten in the first inning off 


Don Drysdale. In six at bats against 
Marichal and Drysdale he had collected 
three hits, which is not what those two 
arc paid S 100.000 each for. "The people 
were cheering for me, Maris said after- 
ward, in some wonderment. "It's strange 
hearing it. Different. 1 enjoyed beating 
the shift, because it gave us a chance for 
runs with Orlando Cepeda coming up 
behind me. but I'm really happy because 
it's been such a long time since I've heard 
a good reaction. 1 guess, too, that when 
I beat the shift it made me realize that 
they hadn't seen me when I was young 
and first came up, and the things 1 could 
do then." 

That should have been enough for 
Roger Maris and Cardinal fans, but on 
Friday night he put on a balling show 
that will long be remembered. He walked 
to the plate in the first inning with Curt 
Flood on first. A banner hanging ip back 
of home plate read, "Welcome, Roger 
Maris." Earlier one had been drafted over 
the fence in right field that said, "Beat 
the Dodgers, Roger," and before the 


THE OTHER HALF OF M&M HAS 
A TOUGH FIRST WEEK 


There he is, Mickey Mantle, outfielder for 16 years, and the time 
is right now — inning one of game one. All the things that arc 
supposed to happen so fast at first base are happening. The ball is 
a hop-hop blur, a base runner is hightailing it for second and the 
batter is sprinting toward first. Fret not. There was no disaster. 



game he had caughi fly halls in practice 
and waved to the fans. Little waves, done 
wjth his back to the inheld so only iho.se 
in the bleachers could see. With Flood 
leading off first and the count 0-2 against 
him. Maris pounded the ball over Lou 
Johnson's retreating body in center licid 
and to the fence 414 feel away for a tri- 
ple. It set up a three-run inning. The next 
lime up Maris singled and then scored on 
a double by Orlando Cepeda. But it was 
on his third time to the plate that Maris 
showed something many people thought 
he had lost long ago. Flood was on base 
again, and Maris pushed a ball into short 
left center. Flood went to third, and 
Maris could have stopped at first, but he 
has always been a smart base runner. Re- 
alizing that the Dodgers figured he would 
hold with a single, Maris pul his head 
down and went on toward second. Ten 
feel from the base he went into a head- 
long slide and easily beat the throw from 
the outfield. Gene Michael, the Dodger 
shortstop, was obviously startled. He 
caught the throw, looked around slowly 


and - peekaboo- thcrewasRogerMaris. 

That double did it. The applause that 
had grown louder with each of Maris’s 
successes became thunderous. Cups and 
torn paper spilled out onto the warning 
track in right field and the blcachcnics 
were hollering at him through popcorn- 
cone mcgaphone.s. Whislic.s blew and 
people waved. Sportswriters in the press 
box looked at each other and then out at 
him, as if to say. "Mari-s, do you know 
who you arc and what you're doing?” 
Maris made only one small gesture, for 
there was no way he could answer the 
applause. Standing on second base he 
put his hands on his hips and looked 
around the park just for an instant. 

After the game Maris tried to explain 
the head-first slide. “1 don't know why 
I did it." he said. "There was plenty of 
time for me to slide feet first. I don’t ever 
remember doing it that way before. There 
must of been a reason for it, but 1 don’t 
know what it was." 

On Saturday Maris picked up two 
more hits as the Cardinals beat the Dodg- 


ers again. 1.^ 4. and on Sunday he drove 
in three runs against Houston. All the 
Cardinals were hilling — ihc team aver- 
age was .371, and on Saturday they had 
balled around in the fifth inning- but 
the kid with the biggest and newest toy 
was Roger Maris. "I made the first and 
last outs in that inning," he said later. 
"That ’s someth mg I don’t remember do- 
ing before, either, but the fans didn't boo 
me. The whole thing this week has been 
better than 1 thought it could be. When I 
wcni through the thing about retiring 1 
said to myself, 'This is the only thing I 
know.' When you quit you lose a lot. My 
wife came here with the kids this week to 
see me play. Before, the only time they 
ever got a chance was when the Yankees 
went to Kansas City. 

"I’m happy, and when I’m happy my 
wife is happy. I know that this week here 
meant an awful lot to her, just as it has to 
me. I'm crazy about this ball club, and so 
far I'm crazy about this city.” 

The city didn’t seem to object too 
much to Roger Maris, either. 


The bull caromed off his glove. olT his chest \helow). Bui Mantle 
boxed it. stopped it. picked it up and got the out at first, if one 
batted ball means anything. Mantle showed that he y*as a first 
baseman. But two innings later, disaster did come— in (he old-fash- 
ioned Mantle way. Trying to score from first. Mickey went around 


second, legs churning and. damn, he did it again - a pulled muscle. 
The look of pain and disgust on his face as he hobbled across 
home plate w-as the most pathetic and familiar in baseball. Yet by 
Sunday, back in the lineup, he hit hard, made two fine plays 
in the field and seemed ready to rejoin Roger in the headlines. 



THE FANS GET THE BOOBY PRIZE 


The quality of basketball in the pro playoffs was astonishingly high and the courage of injured players called for 
applause, but puerile behavior by partisan spectators nearly spoiled the whole show by FRANK DEFORD 


I f professional haskethall has escaped 
ihc appcilalion of bush, the followers 
of the sport apparent!) are resolved to 
keep it to themselves. Last week, in the 
pla\offs ill Boston, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, tlic fans behaved like hangers-on 
at a Ivnching. hurling abuse, obscenities 
and L I'Os at men engaged in magnifi- 
cent contest.s of skill and courage. In 
Philadelpliia'.s Convention Hall, which 
retains sound and smoke with amazing 
tenacit) (much of the smoke seemed to 
jet from the cars of the fans), they gath- 
ered to rejoice at the slaughter of the 
Celtics. And the Celtics died a horrible 


death, 140-1 16, amid the vocal indecen- 
cies and the flying rubbish. 

A more fitting conclusion to the years 
of Boston's supremacy occurred a few 
moments later, as the public-address an- 
nouncer was imploring the souvenir 
hunters to climb down from ilic baskets. 
Bill Russell and K. C. Jones moved up 
the runway to their locker room. Sud- 
denly they caught each other's eyes, and 
at once clasped each other about the 
shoulders and marched ofT together for 
the last time. 

But life, just like these playoffs, goes 
on (and on), and at this moment on the 


other side of the stage across the Hall. 
Will Chamberlain briefly kept the Phila- 
delphia 76crs from their champagne to 
remind them that however great this 
triumph, the NBA finals were still to be 
played. The next evening in .St. Louis, 
under a barrage of eggs that surpassed 
even the shelling in Philadelphia and 
Boston, the San f-'rancisco U'arriors beat 
the Hawks and won their way into the 
finals. 

So the action resumed in Philly, 
where, despite all their warnings to each 
other, the 76ers did experience a let- 
down, though It was camouflaged by a 
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fasl start. Even the fans seemed drained 
by their emotional binge in the Boston 
series. Convention Hall was not full, nor 
were the chairs pyramided about the 
court for better vantage for watching 
and egg-throwing, as they usually are. 

All of the Warriors were actually ap- 
plauded when they were introduced, 
though those w’ho had previously played 
for Philadelphia were also booed. But 
there was little noise, not even when 
San I rancisco came rushing back from 
19 points down to force the game into 
overtime. This period of surprise quick- 
ly passed, and the crowd filed out in 
smug silence as soon as the 76ers won 
141-135. On Sunday the task was easier, 
the ultimate goal nearer, and the fans 
were mostly concerned that they might 
not see the 76crs at home again. The 
Warriors shot a dreadful 29*',' from the 
floor as lhe% worried about Chamber- 
lain's blocking, rushing their offense in 
an effort to beat Philadelphia down the 
court. The score was 126-95. and the 
series was 2-0 and off to San Francisco 
for two more games. 

Such an anticlimactic aura about the 
finals is not new - the annual futile ef- 
fort to stop Boston in the East pres ious- 
ly commanded the most attention but 
it w'as never more evident than this year 
when both semifinal series invohed bit- 
ter riv alry and recrimination. This spring 
in the NB.A. April showers brought 
forth the mops. In San F'ranci.sco only 
one egg was thrown: in Boston it was 
eggs and tomatoes; in Philadelphia eggs, 
potatoes and coins; and in St. Louis 
eggs. Snickers bars. rix:ks and one Zippo 
lighter. So many Grade .A's were hurled 
in Kiel Auditorium that when one ar- 
rived with 56 .seconds ieft in the game, 
an observer noted that it was merely 
“the first egg of the last two minutes." 

The Snickers bars were aimed at Kick 
Barry t.voi' (vnrr), who endorses them. 

“At least my sponsor will be happy." he 
said during a time-out. It is significant 
that in the midst of this off-court chaos 
the players kept their heads and showed 
officials deserved respect. 

Barry was the object of most of tlic 
St. Louis attention. The fans call him 
■'Superbaby." They distinguished them- 
selves by booing him unmercifully in the 
fourth game when he sprained an ankle 
and lay on the lloor, grimacing in pain. 

Extremely conscious of his appearance. 

he probably suffered as much conUnued After ear-tweaking and interference by SI. Louis fans, the Warriors hired uniformed guards. 
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distress when his gold pants split with 
2:18 left in the deciding game and the 
score tied at 102. He wrapped a towel 
about himself, ran to the locker room 
and returned quickly with a new pair. 
Relieved, the Warriors svent on to win 
112-107. 

During the game San Francisco Own- 
er Franklin Mieuli carried on a rear- 
guard action against the Hawks' Ben 
Kerner. Because the St. Louis fans had 
nicked the cars of the Warriors silting 
on the bench and joined the time-out 
conversations in the fourth game, Mieuli 
hired two uniformed guards to .stand 
behind the Warriors, An elderly pair, 
they elicited gutfaws from the St. Louis 
management, which claimed that one of 
the sentinels "was so old he had Remem- 
ber the MaiiiL' taaoocd on his wrist.” 
Kerner also repulsed one cro^s-court 
Mieuli guerrilla action by calling him 
"a cheap link.” 

Mieuli was dressed in his lucky battle 
gear of the last few games— resplendent 
sky-blue blazer over a smart turtleneck. 
But then he has his v\hoIe team one step 
ahead of the rest of the atnielic world, 
sartorial division. The Warriors wear 
their own special raincoats (bought in 
Philadelphia, by the way). They are 
black with zip-out linings and on the 
breast of each is the little Warrior Gold- 
en Gate emblem and the player's num- 
ber. Others in the organization have 
their initials instead of a number. Coach 
Bill Sharman has neither, because he did 
not want to wear BS over his Golden 
Gate Bridge. 

Sharman's Warriors belie their name. 
They are as genteel a group as ever 
played for pay. young and skinny, with 
well-scrubbed baby faces. Five of them 
arc engaged in church or youth work 
during the summers. Tom Meschery 
writes poetry. Jim King has a barber's 
license. Sharman calls them "my Sun- 
day school team.” Instead of cham- 
pagne, the Warriors guzzled 7-Up to 
celebrate their win in St. Louis. There 
was a more formal victory party later, 
but Al Attics said. "A lot of its just went 
for the good food.” AI is the player rep- 
resentative and his genllemanly demean- 
or sets the c.xampic for his younger 
teammates. Sharman has not had to line 
or discipline one of his players all .sea- 
son. 

Ironically, the reward for all this clean 
living was a series of injuries that made 
it impossible for a single Warrior to par- 


ticipate in all 81 games. (By contrast, 
live 76ers did.) The Warriors entered the 
finals with live major handicaps: Jelf 
Mullins had a severe charlcy horse, 
Thurmond and Meschery had broken 
bones in their hands, and starting For- 
ward Fred Hetzel had such painful shin 
splints that he could not return to the 
lineup in the first Philadelphia game and 
played only briefly on Sunday. Finally. 
Barry's ankle injury was much more se- 
rious than most people suspected, es- 
pecially those who dismiss him as a cry- 
baby. The sprained lateral ligaments not 
only produced considerable swelling and 
pain blit forced blood into the area 
around the tendons. "Look, ' said Dr. 
James Raagio, the team physician, 
pointing to the Achilles tendon. "It's 
as stiff as a broomstick. When blood 
becomes, in u sense, a foreign agent, it 
can be more irritating than anything. 
Pul a drop in your belly and you'll lie 
awake screaming. There's blood be- 
tween Rick's Achilles and the sheath it 
normally glides against." 

To permit Barry to play. Dr. Raggio 
shot the ankle with Carbocaine. a strong 
local anesthetic. Since the injection was 
administered as near as possible to the 
opening lip-olT so that it would last 
throughout the game, Barry missed 
much of pregame warmups and all prac- 
tice sessions. Sharman, an advocate of 
extensive shooting workouts, even on 
the morning of a playoff game, theo- 
rized that this was probably the reason 
for Barry's poor outside shooting. Rick 
was making his high-.^Os average al- 
most entirely on drives. For Sunday's 
game Dr. Raggio agreed to inject the 
Carbocaine earlier, and Barry made (he 
entire warmup. Still, he scored only 30 
points, an ordinary night for him, not 
an inspired playoff performance. Un- 
til suflicienl rest and medication clear 
up the tendon trouhle, he will not again 
be the shooter who obliges opponents 
to double-team him— which probably 
means not until next season. 

Without the injuries, San Francis- 
co would have a chance to upset the 
76ers. The potential is there. Alex Haii- 
num, who coached the Warriors last 
season, says it is San Francisco, not 
his older Philadelphia team, that pos- 
sc.sses the .seeds of a d>nasty. But a 
Warrior upset now would be a stupen- 
dous one, for the 76crs give every indi- 
cation of gaining, with victory, what 
Hannum desires for them: recognition 


as the greatest basketball team in history. 

Chamberlain is without question the 
preeminent player in the sport today. 
But he is only one of four men in the 
Philadelphia frontcourt who provide 
such a spccirum of talent that there is 
hardly a way to match up against them. 
A fantastic one-man show by someone 
like Barry or Elgin Baylor or John Hav- 
licck is the only hope. Chamberlain's 
helpers arc led by Chet Walker, an All- 
Star himself, described by Hannum as 
"the prototype forward.” He is a quick 
200 pounds. Bill Cunningham, 
a shade shorter, is neither as durable 
nor as consistent, but he is capable of 
bursts of brilliance that often come as 
soon as he enters a game. 

Luke Jackson gives Philadelphia much 
more muscle. He is a massive man. 6'y'', 
240. handsome despite a virtually shav- 
en head that makes him appear threaten- 
ing. "I want to give Luke a technical just 
for walking on the court.” one referee 
jokes. Jackson was a center al Pan Amer- 
ican College but moved a lot in the piv- 
ot and picked up a good outside shot. 
(Thurmond had to play forward when 
Chamberlain was with San Francisco, 
but Wilt says there is no comparison be- 
tween the two: Thurmond was a mis- 
placed center. Jackson is a natural for- 
ward.) 

But Luke is also a mini-Wilt. His pres- 
ence makes it certain that opponents 
cannot safely double-team Chamberlain 
on the boards. "They all play me the 
same way." Jackson says, shaking his 
head. "Keep me away from the board." 
Jackson, of course, is often away from 
it because he has such a good shooting 
eye and because lie is utilized as a sciveii. 

On the Warriors, Thurmond operates 
almost entirely around the frcc-lhrow 
line. He sets picks for Barry and the oth- 
ers out there ("They split higher than 
anyone else in the league," Cunningham 
says) and when his own shots arc going 
in, Thurmond can lure Chamberlain at 
least a few yards away from the ba.skct. 
On the 76crs, Jackson can fill this role, 
and Philadelphia can still keep its really 
big man. Chamberlain, right under the 
basket. 

Add to this arsenal Wally Wonder 
Jones, who has emerged as the biggest 
o\crnighl sensation in Philly since Fabi- 
an, and Philadelphia has, suddenly, the 
complete backcourt loo. All-Star Hal 
Greer is the other guard, of course, and 
the steady improvement of the substitute, 
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Overpowering against the Warriors, as he was in the Boston series. Chamberlain flips the ball to Guokas (14) as defenders watch helplessly. 


rookie Vliitl Ciuokas. is a bonus. Willi- 
oui mucli warning, .lones. uho had av- 
eraged 13.2 during ihe season. Idi for at 
least 21 in four of the live Boston games. 
.30 in the San hraneiseo opener. 16 in the 
second game. But it is less important 
ho\s main lie scores than hov\ he scores 
them - usiialK in bunches, lie hit eight 
of nine lo blow open the liiuil Boston 
game in the third quarter, six of eight in 
the opening quarter against the Warriors, 
oflen fioin I'ai out. His balletlikc shoot- 
ing stance rear out one was. legs two 
other wa>s. arms Hung wide — is the best 
part of the act, 

Walls's sudden development eliminat- 
ed the one edge the Warriors had — in the 
backcourt. where they have their own 
brand new star. Mullins, two other good 
shooters. King and Paul Neumann, and 
Attics, a little strong man who can be 
counted on to pla> Cirecr as well as an\- 


one. perhaps, but K. C. Jones. WalK 
Wonder's shooting takes the pressure off 
(ireer and he keeps .Attics out of the 
game, because Sliarman must go with 
his best offensive men to sta> in conten- 
tion. I or the same reason Boston had to 
rely more on Larry Siegfried's shooting 
than K.C.'s defense, (ireer and Jones 
made 62 points in the opener of the fi- 
nals, whichwas particularly exasperating 
for San I rancisco. since a gigantic efft'it 
by Thurmond — outrebounding ilt 23 
16 in the second half — and by .Vlescheiy 
resulted in the Warriors almost matching 
the 76ers on the boards (S5 X7). finally 
catching the 76ers at 128 all. tliey had llie 
ball with about 10 seconds left vvhen Bar- 
ry made his move. He cut right, gained a 
half-step lead on Walker and was going 
for the hoop when Wilt moved over to 
pick him up. Simultaneously. Thurmond 
cut from his high post with a clear path. 


and Barry Hipped the hall to him. It is 
their favorite play. 

Nate went in for a layup, but Cham- 
berlain wheeled, lunged and batted the 
ball away. Ihurmond cried foul, but 
none v\as called. .Still, there were scratch 
marks clearly visible on Thurmond's left 
shoulder where a man would have left 
his mark had he been going for the ball 
over Nate's left shoulder- which Cham- 
berlain had. 

A.S it turned out. that was San I ran- 
cisco's last best chance. “VMiat really 
hurls." Sharinan said later, shaking his 
head, "is the way it happened, coming 
back, getting them into overtime and 
i/ic'ii losing that's tlie worst way to 
lose. We not only get the loss, but we 
shake them up so that they'll really be 
up for the next one." Sunday's result 
proved this to be a rueful but highly ac- 
curate observation. END 
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WINNING ONE FOR THE ROCKET 


As Stanley Cup warfare began. New York's gallant Rangers encountered not only a better Montreal team but also 
the ghosts of Maurice Richard and other Canadian supermen. The result was sudden defeat by PETE AXTHELM 


P hil Goyctie of the New York Ran- 
gers had just scored to tic the fourth 
game of the Stanley Cup playoffs at 1-1. 
The Montreal Canadiens held a three- 
game lead in ihe best-of-seven series but 
the bigger, slower Rangers were body 
checking and harassing Montreal's lithe 
skaters so well that they seemed to be 
taking charge of the game. Still not quite 
convinced that the Rangers' dramatic 
one-season ascent from last place to the 
playoffs could really end in a humiliating 
four-game defeat, the exuberant Madi- 
son Square Garden crowd picked up a 
chant of ■‘We're not dead yet." And 
when Henri Richard drew a tripping 
penalty that set up a New York power 
play the Rangers and their fans both felt 
very much alive. 

Seconds later New’ York's Harry How- 
ell steered a near-perfect pass toward 
Donnie Marshall, who was free in front 
of the net. Montreal Defenseman J. C. 
Tremblay dived to the ice and broke up 
a play that might have put his club be- 
hind. Another play started as the puck 
was passed along the boards. Tremblay, 
smallest defenseman on the Canadiens, 
elbowed his way between two opponents 
and took possession. Then he avoided 
two checks, skated smoothly toward his 
blue line and lofted the puck the length 
of the rink to kill the remaining moments 
in the period and end the Ranger threat. 

It was a typical clutch performance by 
a man who is a typical Montreal Cana- 
dien: fairly small but very quick, a bril- 
liant skater and stickhandler. and most 
of all — a player who is at his best under 
the pressures of the Stanley Cup play- 
offs. Bothered by injuries, Tremblay 
played poorly in the first half of this sea- 
son. He had what he considers a “fair 
last two months.” But in the playoffs he 
has been simply tremendous, stabilizing 


the defense and assisting the offense with 
two important goals. “The money is 
here, big money.” he said when the semi- 
finals were over. “And it seems that I 
play better when the money is on the 
line." 

The entire Canadien team is playing 
better than ever now that the big money 
— S5.250 a man to the Stanley Cup win- 
ners -is there to be taken. In that fourth 
game Montreal ultimately overcame a 
supreme effort by the Rangers and won 
in sudden-death overtime 2-1, to com- 
plete the sweep. 

The Canadiens will take a 10-game 
winning streak into this week's final sc- 
ries against Chicago or Toronto, and 
since they are healthy and both their pos- 
sible foes are pretty well battered, they 
will probably be favored to capture their 
third straight cup. The swift and smooth 
machine that destroyed the Rangers bore 
no resemblance at all to the crippled and 
discouraged group that stumbled along 
in fourth place for most of the year be- 
fore the playoff money came in sight. 

But (here is more involved in the Mont- 
real surge than cash. When you are talk- 
ing in terms of thousands of dollars it 
may seem superfluous to credit victories 
to any tradition or mysiique—bui in 
Montreal the mystique is not superflu- 
ous at all. It is the basis of the club’s suc- 
cess. “There is no doubt that this team 
is very proud,” says Jean Beliveau, the 
captain, who predictably rose to the oc- 
casion with two goals and three assists 
against New York. “We represent all of 
French Canada, and we know that a lot 
of people are counting on us. And we are 
very conscious of the tradition we must 
keep up. There were some good men 
here before us, you know." 

Twenty years ago Beliveau sat by a ra- 
dio and listened to the feats of Rocket 


Richard and Elmer Lach and Toe Blake, 
who is now the Montreal coach. A dec- 
ade later kids like Jacques Laperricre 
and Yvan Cournoyer worshiped a hero 
named Jean Beliveau. Even the English- 
speaking players who join the club arc 
swept up in the tradition that is passed 
down to every young hockey player in 
French Canada, the tradition that only 
two things in hockey arc truly worth- 
while — playing for Lcs Canadiens and 
winning the Stanley Cup. “I've been tell- 
ing the younger players." says Beliveau. 
who is 35, “that they shouldn’t miss any 
chance they have to win the cup. Look 
at a man like Bill Gadsby, who played 20 
years and never was with a cup winner. 
That's a shame. Nobody should miss the 
experience of winning it." 

Beliveau, a gentle and sensitive man 
who is undoubtedly the most respected 
figure in all hockey, is acutely aware of 
his role as captain. “When I first came 
up," he says, “Butch Bouchard was cap- 
tain, Then it was the Rcx:ket. then Doug 
Harvey and then myself. I'm following 
some great men and I want to be a ser- 
vice to the team. Being the oldest, I 
know that all the other players will keep 
going at top sjJecd as long as they see 
me doing my best." 

All the Canadiens had to go at top 
speed to beat New York last week; the 
Rangers played well, and the one-sided 
result is deceptive. “We won in four 
straight.” said Blake, “but they were 
four close games that we could have lost. 
Even when we had them down by three 
games and scored the first goal in the 
fourth the Rangers never quit." 

For the first two and a half periods of 
the opening game in Montreal it ap- 
peared that the Rangers had their eyes 
on the big money, too. Rod Gilbert, the 
team's leading goal-getter, had slumped 
coniinurd 


Montreal's inspired rookie goalie. Rogation Vachon, blocks a shot In final game as alert Defenseman J. C. Tremblay (3) prepares to clear puck. 
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throughout the second half of the season 
but he scored two goals to lead the 
Rangers to a 4 I advantage. Then, with 
10:48 to go. Claude Provost shoved a 
fluke goal through Ed Giacomin's pads 
from the side of the net. Only 22 seconds 
later J. C. T remblay scored on a long de- 
flected slap shot, and the panic was on. 
Giacomin was visibly shaken, the Rang- 
er forwards suddenly seemed immobile, 
and the defensemen offered little resist- 
ance to the deluge of Montreal skaters 
rushing at them. ■‘After Provost's goal 
we hardly seemed to touch the puck." 
groaned Coach Emile Francis, who led 
New York into the playoffs for the first 
time in five years. "I was wishing 1 could 
have called a time-ouf." The Canadiens 
wound up with five goals in a nine-min- 
ute span and a 6—4 triumph. 

It was about as demoralizing a loss as 
any team could sufi'er. and Francis had 
to use all the psychology at his com- 
mand to keep the Rangers from collaps- 
ing completely, Somehow he succeeded, 
and they were not disgraced in the next 
two games, which the Canadiens won 
by 3-1 and 3-2 scores. The Rangers’ 
performance in the final game lhe> 
checked more aggressively than they had 
since their giddy stay in first place last 
January — gave New York fans much to 
be proud of. but it also emphasized that, 
even at their very best, the Rangers were 
no match for the hot Canadiens. 

Stanley Cups are usually won with 
depth and all-round team play. Clubs 
like Montreal and Toronto, equipped 
with three fairly equal lines and uni- 
formly clfectivc checkers, generally fare 
belter than, say. C hicago w ith its super- 
stars. In last week's other semifinal se- 
ries. two of the Black Hawk leaders. 
Bobby Hull and Doug Mohns. were 
slowed by injuries, and their teammates 
faltered so badly that they faced possible 
elimination by an aging and inferior 
Toronto team that had finished 1 9 points 
behind them in the regular season. The 
Canadiens’ destruction of the Rangers 
was accomplished without going too far 
into the reserves. The stars got the job 
done. The Canadians’ big men played 
superbly w hile the Rangers' leaders had 
trouble, and that was all the edge the 
winners needed. 

Bcliveau. Henri Richard and John 
Ferguson led an offense so strong it 


seemed incredible that, a few months 
ago. Montreal was the league's weakest- 
scoring club. "Early in the season our 
guys couldn't put the puck in the ocean." 
said Blake. "When you're only scoring 
one or two goals a game, you just can't 
afford mistakes, Now we can get four or 
five in a game, and one fluke goal by the 
other team won’t beat us. That's the big 
change in this club." 

\\'hilc the forwards showed a new- 
scoring punch and the defensemen over- 
came the erratic tendencies that hurt 
them earlier this year, the Canadiens also 
got superior goaitending from Rogatien 
Vachon. the 22-year-old rookie who had 
played only 19 games after being called 
up from the l-louston Apollos lo replace 
the injured Gump Worsley and the in- 
effective Charlie Hodge. Vachon learned 
the Montreal altitude toward the play- 
offs very quickly: "There is a little more 
tension, sure. But maybe that makes you 
play better." The Rangers' Francis, a 
former goalie himself, added. "Vachon 
has been winning and winning ever since 
he came up. Now maybe he thinks he'll 
never get beat. And that's the way a 
goalie .should feel." 

Vachon's confidence may have wa- 
vered slightly when the Rangers pulled 
away to their 4-1 lead in the opener. 
Blake later admitted that he had been 
wailing for a chance to put in Worsley 
before Provost's goal touched off the 
winning rally. Vachon knew that once 
he sat dow n he might never get back into 
the playoffs, but he coolly refused to 
panic. "There was nothing 1 could do 
about the shots that had gone in," he 
shrugged. "I just figured I'd better stop 
the rest and hope for the best." 

The Rangers were depending heavily 
on their own goalie, Giacomin. the man 
most responsible for their good season. 
But Giacomin. who may have been worn 
out from the increasing pressure he had 
faced as the Ranger checking weakened 
late in the season, had a bad series. There 
was the nightmarish third period in the 
first game, and an equally shattering two- 
goal assault in the first three minutes of 
the third game. In between there were 
also some fine saves, but this was not 
meant lo be Giacomin's series. It ended 
with an embarrassing blunder on the 
goal Ferguson scored in overtime to 
clinch the victory. Eddie blocked a hard 


shot by Claude Larosc and thought the 
puck was cradled between his right arm 
and his chest. As he moved to his right 
lo drop it clear of trouble, the puck 
slipped to the ice on the goal line. By the 
lime he saw it. Giacomin wa.s so far out 
of position that he could only watch as 
Ferguson look two swipes at the inviting 
target and finally drove it into the net. 

Up front, the Rangers suffered key in- 
juries (o Goyette, the club leader in as- 
sists. and big Orland Kurtenbach. one 
of their best checkers. Even at full 
strength the Now York centers would 
have been unable to skate with Beliveau. 
Richard and Ralph Backstrom. The 
Montreal centers controlled the play for 
most of the series and took part in all 
but one of the Canadians’ 14 goals. 
"The centers arc the biggest factor in the 
improvement of their club," Francis said 
midway in the series. "That's probably 
true," said Blake. "Especially Richard. 
He's gotten over all his injuries and now 
he's really flying." 

It became clear early in the series that 
the Rangers would try to stop Henri 
with hard body checks. "1 don’t let that 
bother me," Richard said. "The checks 
keep me in the game. 1 don't mind mix- 
ing it up with those big guys." In the last 
game he even got into a shoving match 
with the towering Kurtenbach. who is 
hockey’s best fighter. "Well. 1 wasn't 
really looking to fight him," Henri 
smiled later. "But 1 looked good hold- 
ing him back, anyway." 

"Ruggcd-chccking teams used to 
bother our fast skaters," said Blake. 
"Bui no more. Since we got some big 
guys ourselves — Ferguson and Terry 
Harper and Ted Harris — we can hold 
ourown in any bravsis." Francis was not 
fully convinced. "You saw what hap- 
pened out there," he said. "Some of 
those guys like Gillcs Tremblay and Bob- 
by Rousseau didn’t enjoy the hitting one 
bit. That's why 1 thought we could beat 
them. But when we had them hemmed 
in, they would always slip away." When 
the Ranger aggressors did manage to 
catch their foes, they won most of the 
fights in the series. But the Canadiens 
won the games, and came out of them 
without scars. Going into the finals. 
Toe Blake says his team is "at least as 
good as the one that won the Stanley 
Cup last year." emo 


As optimistic fans in Madison Square Garden show their pleasure. New York's Earl Ingarfield lifts Stick in eauitation after scoring In third game. 
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AUGUSTA HAD A NEW LOOK 


Reflections about the Masters, including an assessment of the changes in the course, controversy about the 
grass and reasons why for the first time in years the winner was not named Nickler by ALFRED WRIGHT 


L noking back on ihe recent Masters 
- lournament. the first th<iugbi that 
crosses one s mind is that not since Sher- 
man has there been so much strife over 
Georgia real estate. In particular, there 
was practically a nonstop dialectic about 
two new bunkers that appeared on the 
Augusta National course, to which was 
added a strident obbligato of complaints 
about the condition of the fairways. 

Even allowing for the fact that the 
headline makers at the Masters are un- 
der persistent pressure to produce news- 
worthy quotes on almost anything, in- 
cluding the local flora and fauna, it was 
a little disconcerting to hear Augusta 
National receive so much verbal abuse, 
for more than .10 years and through 
countless alterations, golfers have tended 
to regard it as one of the superb courses 


of the world, perfectly groomed, lovely 
to look at and a privilege to play. 

The new bunkers were in the driving 
areas of the fairways on the 2nd and 
18th holes. They had been under con- 
sideration for several years, and they 
were finally installed for this year's 
championship under the supervision of 
Architect George W. Cohh. A month 
before the tournament. Chairman Clif- 
ford Roberts issued a press release de- 
scribing the bunkers and suggesting that 
if they did not work out quite right 
they might very well he changed. Well, 
no sooner had the vanguard of contest- 
ants from the previous week's Greens- 
boro Open played their first practice 
rounds on Monday than a howl went up. 
primarily about the 2nd hole. 

“The one on the 2nd hole is a trap. 


the one on the 18th is a bunker," said 
Ben Hogan. That was at the traditional 
Tuesday night dinner for past cham- 
pions that is held al the club each year. 
It is the kind of function where old 
Masters arc not loath to speak their 
minds. Of the former champions pres- 
ent. only Arnold Palmer and Jack Nick- 
laus and possibly Gary Player were apt 
to be seriously bothered by the bunker 
at No. 2. but the way ihc okliimers 
talked you might have thought the 
course had been defiled by vandals. 
When it was finally suggested that Palm- 
er. the tournament's only four-lime svin- 
ncr, make a few' comments, he look 
the pragmatic line. '■Well, it's there." 
he said, "so what arc you going to do? 
As far as I'm concerned. I'm either go- 
ing to go around it or over it or under 
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it or through it or beat it into the 
ground." which is exactly the way Palm- 
er has been dealing with golf courses 
for the last 10 years. 

At the Masters it is axiomatic that 
the place to get your birdies is on the 
four rather short par-5s. Of these, the 
555-yard 2nd is the longest, but it is 
downhill all the way, and last year it 
yielded more birdies to the leading play- 
ers than any but the 13th. The trick was 
to get the drive over the crest where the 
fairway takes a downhill turn to the 
left. The shorter and chancier route was 
to dirt with the large pines guarding the 
left side of the fairway, and that is still 
the only way to get to the green in two. 
The safer play was to drive into the 
wide-open spaces on the right and hit 
the second shot short of the bunkers 
fronting the green. 

But into this safe-driving area went 
the new bunker, a deep gouge of sand 
with a towering white face. Of all the 
golfers at the Masters, it is doubtful if 
any but Nicklaus could fly a drive over 
this bunker under normal conditions — 
a carry of better than 265 yards. Every- 
one else now had the choice of risking 
the narrow lane between the bunker and 
the trees on the left or playing short. 
Once again the cry was heard that Au- 
gusta National was being tailored to 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 18: The playing characteristics of the last hole were greatly altered by 
ihe new bunkers that are visible in the distance as Palmer drives, at Icfl. Now. as the dtagrain 
below shows, instead of hitting straight and away from the woods at right, the golfer is 
forced to play a slight fade into a nuicli ntorc restricted landing area that adjoins the trees. 



help Nicklaus and Palmer. But this did 
not prove to be the case. The bunker 
WHS equally troublesome for all. Because 
it extends across the entire right half of 
the fairway, it may leave loo narrow a 
passageway to the left, but it certainly 
serves its purpose. Henceforth, birdies 
at No. 2 will be rarer. 

The change at 18 is even more stimu- 
lating. It may have come about because 
the sight of Nicklaus — on national TV 
at that- driving far to the left of the 
fairway in previous years and coming 
safely into the I8lh green from that un- 
expected angle was more than Masters 
officials could bear. 

The new bunker — it is really two 
bunkers, although Roberts regards it 
as a "huge iwo-seciioncd bunker" — is a 
splendid addition to one of the belter 
finishing holes in golf. The hole is an 
uphill dogleg par-4 of 420 yards. Along 
the right side of the fairway where it 
bends to the right some 230 yards from 
the tec, there is a thick stand of Geor- 
gia pine. 

The well-placed drive to the middle 
of the fairway leaves anything from a 
five- to a seven-iron shot into the green. 
The left side of the fairway, and the well- 
trampled rough adjoining it. was a ha/.- 
ard-free target, and this was destroying 
the hole, which was designed to make the 


golfers keep to the right near the trees. 

It was at the very landing area of the 
drives on the left fairway that the new 
hunkers were carved. The first is an 
innocuous flat slab of sand, but the sec- 
ond. a few yards farther along, is some- 
what deeper with a sharply rising face. 
From the first bunker any capable golfer 
who hits the ball properly can reach the 
green with a live- or six-iron. From the 
deeper forward bunker, one can still 
reach the green if the ball is not too 
close to the face. Such shots were suc- 
cessfully petronned a number of times 
during the four days of the Masters. 
But the bunker took its toll, in part by 
forcing the golfers toward the woods on 
the right. .\t one point on Friday, four 
of the leaders came rolling happily into 
18 looking for a nice pleasant par to end 
the day and got an unsettling bogey 
instead. 

Except for some gusty winds that 
might have been a bit treacherous in a 
1 ‘cgaita, it would have been difficult to 
find a better four days for golf than 
those at this year's Masters. On Thurs- 
day the sky was a cloudless blue and the 
temperature midsuinmerish. Yet there 
Were only live .scores under par — a pair 
of 71s. a pair of 70s and Bert Yancey's 
brilliant 67. Jack NickJaus began the de- 
fense of his title with an even-par 72 
ro/ifwi/fd 
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that did not disturb him especially, but 
he was far from happy over the condi- 
tion of the course. "The fairway gras.s 
is simply too long." he said. "I had 
some good lies, but a lot of times the 
ball would just jump off the club from 
a flying lie. It was hard to tell what the 
ball would do. The fairways would be 
perfect if they'd just stop watering 
them and cut them.” 

The next day Gary Player, who had 
opened with 75. brought in a threc-un- 
dcr-par 69. but he came off the course in 
.something of a pique after bogeys on 
the last two holes had robbed him of a 
really spectacular round. He thereupon 
launched into even stronger protests 
about the course. "These arc the long- 
est fairways I've ever played on in a ma- 
jor championship." he said. "It's like 
playing out of the rough." 

Fairway grass has always been a prob- 
lem at Augusta in early April. The thick 
Bermuda base is still dormant, and when 
the weather is good you can almost see 
the winter grass growing. Jones and 
Roberts reduced this year's starting field 
to iS3 players solely because time wa.s 
needed to crosscut the fairways with two 
mowings before the first pairings were 
underway in the morning. The mowers 
were set at half an inch, but when the 
mumblings and grumblings reached 
Roberts he ordered the mowers changed 
to three-eighths of an inch, the lowest 
ever at Augusta. "None of us have ever 
heard of fairway grass being mowed 


quite so close on any course." he said. 
And the next day Ben Hogan proved the 
course was playable enough by shooting 
his memorable 36-30 — 66. 

Aside from assessing the role played 
by new bunkers and long grass, the most 
interesting aspect of the 1967 Masters 
is what happened to the three men who 
consistently dominate play there: Palm- 
er. Nicklaus and Player. 

It has become so commonplace for 
Palmer and Nicklaus to win (six of the 
previous seven) that their failure to do 
so attracted almost as much attention as 
Gay Brewer's refreshing victory. 

There was nothing shameful about 
Palmer's fourth-place finish, except in 
Arnold's mind. To him. victory is every- 
thing and everything short of victory is 
nothing. As the tournament was about 
to start, he seemed toned for an enor- 
mous effort. He was feisty and fretful, 
like a fighter approaching a champion- 
ship bout. He had a new mallet-head 
putter that he seemed to like, although 
he thought the shaft was just a bit "soft." 
He had the new aluminum shafts on his 
clubs that he had been using since win- 
ning the Los Angeles Open in January, 
and he had said several times recently 
how much confidence he had in them. 

Ever since the Ryder Cup matches in 
Britain in the fall of 1965, Palmer has 
been playing the most consistently c.xcel- 
Icnt golf of his career — driving perhaps 
20 to 30 yards shorter but much more 
accurately and hitting far better irons. 


Only his short pitches and chips from 
just off the green have .seemed erratic, 
and the long putts don't fall the way 
they used to, but whose do'.’ 

Yet something of the Palmer of recent 
months was missing at Augusta. Save 
for a couple of abortive "charges." he 
was not striking the ball with that crisp, 
vicious determination that characterizes 
his winning days. He began looking at 
his aluminum shafts as if he had never 
seen them before, and after the first day 
he changed putters, going back to one 
of the flange models that he has done 
so much to popularize. On each of his 
first three rounds he hit his second shot 
into the creek on the 13th, a hole that 
has been an almost automatic birdie for 
him in the past. On Thursday and Fri- 
day he made only one birdie each round. 
And, as he said after his opening 73, 
"You have to make birdies here. 1 never 
mind making bogeys, but you have to 
make birdies." On the par-5s alone, he 
was four or five strokes above what he 
would consider normal. It was one of 
his least-inspired performances in a ma- 
jor tournament since 1965. and the fact 
that he finished fourth says all that need 
be said about Palmer as a competitor. 

Nicklaus* dismal showing the first 
time he has missed a 36-holc cut in three 
years — was less of a surpri.se because 
Jack has not played a good tournament 
since he joined the (our in Miami in 
early March. In fact, there arc indications 
that while Palmer has been putting some 
middle-aged polish on his game, Nick- 
laus' golf has been coasting along on a 
plateau somewhat below the peak he 
attained with his record-breaking 271 in 
the 1965 Masters and the extraordinary 
season of golf that followed. He then 
seemed on his way to becoming a golf- 
er of such strength and skill that he could 
w in every lime he really wanted to. Nick- 
laus does have interests besides his golf 
ju-st as his friend Gary Player docs. Both 
have won every major championship 
available to them (Palmer has yet to 
win the PG.A). and when they sit down 
to chat as they did a month ago in Flori- 
da just after Gary's arrival in the U..S., 
they arc apt to spend just as much time 
talking about their hobbies and their 
families and the number of children 
they expect to raise as they do about 
golf. When they do talk golf, it is not 
about the wcck-to-wcek trials and tribu- 
lations that make up 90''[ of the other 
golfers' conversation. Feeling no further 

foniinard 
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This is the wildest the West's been yet 

Centennial Year at the 
Calgary Stampede, Alberta, 

Canada 


Ever been in Calgary on Ihe eve of Stam- 
pede ? The cowboys ride in, the livestock 
is unloaded, and the city slickers are 
given until sundown to get into gear 
(levis, boots and Stetsons!) This ushers 
in a week of official rodeo events and 
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^harlie Smathers drove 250 miles on his vacation. 


When you want trout, you go where 
the trout hang out. And no scheduled 
airline can take you right to the edge 
of that remote mountain stream. 

But Charlie untangled that snag. He 
simply asked his Travel Agent to 
handle the whole trip. 

First they put him aboard a hig 
United Jet (charged the ticket on his 
United Personal Travel Credit Card). 
Then he polished off a six-course sirloin 
steak lunch. He took a short nap. 

When he awoke at his destination, 


there was the rent-a-car his Travel 
Agent had reserved for him (charged 
that, too). Charlie just piled his gear in 
the car and headed for that stream. 

Now he’s home, proud as punch, after 
discovering a new part of America... 
without backing his own car out of the 
garage. All thanks to the airline which 
flies to more of America, more often, 
with more jets, than any other. 

Charlie loves to brag about United. 
Between fish stories, that is. 



J'^the friendly skies §f United. 
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compulsion lo prove their cver> day abili- 
ties. they concern themselves \^ ilh loftier 
golllng achievements, while it is left to 
Palmer lo agonize over the weekly strug- 
gle like a rookic- 

When the major championships ar- 
rive. however. Nicklaus and Player have 
shown tJ)c ability to shift init' a higJier 
gear, w hieh makes it all the stranger that 
neither was able to do so at Augusta. 
Jack Ciroul. the former pro at Scioto 
Country Club in Columbus, Ohio who 
started leaching Nicklaus when he was 

9 years old. blames Jack’s troubles on a 
lack of balance and footwork. “He's 
got to work on balance and work on it 
and work on it." says Grout. 

Nicklaus has a slightly different view 
of the difficulty . and the day after he left 
Augusta he began to make what would 
amount lo a sigiiilicaiu change in his 
game. As an amateur and a young pro. 
he had always faded the ball, depending 
on his tremendous strength lo make up 
for the loss of overspin that one gets 
from a hooked shot. But after he had 
Iscen on the pro tour for a while, where 
ftidcrs are not in fashion, he began to 
hot>k the bull. He once jokingly said. 
‘Aou don't feel like you are pan of it 
out here if you don't liook." It is the 
hook that has contributed lo his wild- 
ness, and Jack is now’ telling himself he 
never wants to hit another one. He is 
working to regain his lade and was Jtii- 
ting the ball to the right last week in the 
Tournament of Champions at Las Vegas. 

VS'licii Nicklaus began ihis ycai with 
a win at the Crosby he had hopes this 
would be the truly big season- perhaps 
even the Grand Slam year — that he has 
shown he is capable of Now it has be- 
come more of a rebuilding year, but 
there is little d<uibi iliat he will manage 

10 gel his swing grooved again. 

Player is yet another case. He has ffaf- 

ly decided on a very limited tournament 
schedule, even though he knows that 
competition is the answer for what is 
wrong with his game. "My family is too 
iniponaiu to me. " he said ore night 
during the Masters. 'I don't want my 
children to grow up through years in 
which 1 have always been away. Right 
now I am play ing a lot belter than some 
people think I am. but I am not scoring 
well because of my chipping. Tiiorc arc 
not many courses where you can prac- 
tice cliip shots, and you need competi- 
tion to keep them sharp. When you 
don't play enough, that is where it 


shows." .And it did show at Augusta, 
where Player repeatedly failed to save 
pars when he had missed greens. But 
none of this is going to change his plans. 

“I have proved what I can do," Gary 
said- "I know what you have to do to 
be on top. But you liavc lo keep doing 
it. You can be famous ilii.s year, have 
the gallery with you. but if you don't 
keep winning you won't have the same 
thing two years from now. You have to 
keep performing in golf, keep winning, 
and the only vvay to do this is lo blot 
everything else out of your life. 

“What I really hope is that I cun keep 
doing things as I am now. 1 liopc that 
a year or two from now I'm n<it going 
to suddenly think. ’Gary, you could still 
be the best, and you've got (o prove it. 
h'ou've got to gel out there and play .10 
tournaments and he the leading money 
winner again just to show them how 
good you are.’ I really hope I don’t de- 
cide to do that." 

In retrospect, the final noteworthy 
thing about tlic Masters was something 
that has been thoroughly analyzed al- 
ready but still must be nicnlioncd— the 
courage of Gay Brewer. It was splen- 
did to see and titling, too, considering 
the unfortunate lapse that cost liim the 
Masters on the I8lh green the year be- 
fore. But more than that, it proved 
that Brewer is a golfer who is now quite 
ready to win any lournameni. J’ari of 
Brewer’s success is that he struggled 
for a long time with a hook and has 
since hccv>mc a fadci . I le lias stuck vviih 
the fade, even on courses like Augusta, 
which appear to give the right-lo-lefl 
golfer a big advantage. He has also made 
another decision: lo become an aggres- 
sive golfer. -After a numlier of lacklus- 
ter years, of whicli he says. “I had an 
inferiority complex." he read Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Pcale’s /iu’ hinvi oj hni- 
liw Thinking; and two or three other 
psychology books. Somew heic they 
must have contained the message that a 
man with a loop in his backswmg <•</» 
succeed on the pro tour. There is no 
doubt that Brewer was both aggressive 
and nerveless t'li tite last nine at Augus- 
ta. Nothing short of that would have 
sufficed to hold off' runnci-up Bobby 
Nichols, who also liappcns lo be an old 
I’ricnd of Brewer’s. 

"Well, how about that?" said Nichols, 
when told last week about Brewer and 
Dr. Peale. "1 didn't think Gay had ever 
read a book in his life." end 
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raisins 

give the coach or 
proud parent extra 
energy to cheer him 
on. Tuck a pack 
in the batter's 
pocket, too! 

CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD 


YES, DARLING, 
BUT WHO 
WAS ON THIRD? 

If you know, he probably isn’t camp— but that's your problem. The 
thing is, sport is as camp as anything by GERARD O’CONNOR 



T lic Green Hornet. Roy Lichtenstein 
and TilTany lamps have something 
in common. They are all extravagant, 
ofTheat. exaggerated and original. They 
all appeal, as Susan Sontag in her fa- 
mous Pariisiin tti’vU'Vi' essay points out. 
to a certain "sensibility — unmistakably 
modern, a variant of sophistication but 
hardly identical with it.” They arc all, 
in a word. camp. O.K., but why has no 
one articulated the camp approach to 
sports, which would seem to he a logi- 
cal candidate for the cult? For a starter, 
someone might declare an alltime camp 
outfield of. say. Pat Seerey. Paul Lehncr. 
and Danny Gardella. The danger is that 
in a rush to acknow ledge the campiness 
of sport one can easily fail to distin- 
guish between what is pure camp and 
what is only campish. 

For example, some people have identi- 
fied the Mels as camp. To the extent that 
the 1962 Mels lived up to the fundamen- 
tal camp principle of "it’s so bad. it's 
good,” then they were camp. But pure 
camp is considerably more sophisticated 
than the sentimentalizing of the Mets. 
While it might romanticize a Bummy 
Davis, it never fails to appreciate a boxer 
like Billy Graham. Secure in historical 
knowledge, expert In technical analysis, 
pure camp is. in fact, extremely suspi- 
cious of that just-love-ihc-Vleis kind of 
fan. for all too often he doesn't know a 
Baltimore chop from a Texas leaguer, 
has never heard of Boots PofTcnberger 
and screams. "Balk.” when a pitcher 
makes threatening gestures toward sec- 
ond base. 

The first of the four essentials of pure 
camp, historical knowledge, does not 
refer to an undiscriminaling encyclopc- 
dism. Total recall, like that of the quiz- 
show virtuoso, Teddy Nadler. is not 
camp. In its failure to select, discriminate 
and evaluate, total recall is decidedly 
anticamp. It is not how much you know 
but what you know that makes you camp. 
For example, knowing the third base- 
man in the Tinker-lo-tvers-to-Chance 
infield is camp, while know ing the pitch- 
ers in the double no-hitter or Hornsby's 
lifetime average is not. 

This is another way of saying that 
camp knowledge is neither common 
knowledge nor meaningless statistics. 
Everyone knows about Toney and 
Vaughn, just as everyone knows about 
Vardon, Ray and Ouimet. about the 
long count and the sneaker game, about 
Jesse Owens in Germany and Battling 
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Siki in Dublin, about Hilly Wambsganss. 
Jack Ucck and Fred Merklc, ad inf mi- 
mill. Hach of Jbese Is an historic occasion 
in spoi ls, and anyone aspiring to camp 
status is assumed to be thoroughly famil- 
iar with all of them, and more besides. 
That means, for example, knowing who 
hit the ball to Wanibsganss. 

Statistics, unlike common knowledge, 
can be camp. .Again what counts is not 
how many but which ones. Reciting 
.Maurice Richard'scarecrgoals or .Arnold 
Palmer's iy66 earnings is mnemomcally 
impressisc. but certainly not camp, A 
statistic must not only be safely unfamil- 
iar (2, 1 30 is not camp), it must be highly 
distinctive, if not unique. The 87 homers 
and 72 strikeouts that tw-o National 
League teammates combined for in 1 947 
is an excellent example. Anyone camp 
enough to know those two olfhand prob- 
ably knows the identity of the last Ameri- 
can Leaguer who, hilling more than 30 
homers, struck out fesver times than he 
homered. 

Camp knowledge, then, is meaning- 
ful trivia, It is knowing not merely who 
tackled Blanchard hut who tackled Phil 
Colella. It is knowing who beaned Joe 
Medw ick and who was once intentional- 
Jy walked with the bases loaded. Jt is 
knowing where Ted Fritsch played col- 
lege ball, who the other guard was with 
Kenny Sailors at Wyoming, what Olym- 
pic marathon champions besides Bikila 
failed in the BA.A Marathon, which de- 
fending balling champions were traded. 
It is also knowing why Bill McCahan’s 
no-hitter was not a perfect game, who 
scored the Ciiants' only touchdown in 
their iwoplayofVgamesof 1961 and 1962 
w ith the Packers, w hat right liclder threw 
out Johnny Pesky at the plate when he 
tried to score from third on a long single 
and, for that matter, what right liclucr 
threw out Gene Desaulels at hrsl on his 
line '‘single" to right. It is knowing what 
Harry Cireb, Willie Joyce. Fred ,Ai banas 
and Bobby Dillon have in common, how 
Milo .Savage knocked 1 lolly .Viimsdown, 
who the siaiLiiig ceiilei fui the 1946 
Boston Celtics was. It is knowing the 
Suicide Seven, the Umbrella Dcicnsc. 
Apples and Tomatoes. E-oolhills and 
Mud. 

These morsel.s of arcanum compri.se 
only u quarter of the whole, lor as 
thoroughly grounded in history, particu- 
larly trivia, as a pure camper necessarily 
is. he is also extremely famuiar w iin tech- 
nique. He know s that a punch IS ■'thrown " 
rominued 
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YES. DA RUNG eoMinutd 


with the feet and not with the arms, wrists 
or hands — in other words, that the punch 
Clay used to knock out Liston in Maine 
was especially remarkable because Clay's 
feet were moving away from the direction 
of the punch, He also knows which in* 
fielders look at the pitcher and which at 
the batter, what body angle to assume 
running up a hill, why Freddie Scolari 
and Bob Cousy after him shot off the 
"wrong" foot, why the little linger enters 
first in the backstroke. 

The spirit of unconvcniionaliiy. that 
strain of eccentricity which Miss Sontag 
calls ■ ‘off," is the third essential of camp. 
When pure, it provides the camper with 
irrcsistiblccharm. To illustrate from base- 
ball, it is Paul Lehner running around the 
outfield barefoot. Gene Conley and 
Pumpsie Green boarding a plane for 
Israel or an angry Russ Meyer kicking 
the rubber at a call and breaking his 
big toe. It is not, on the other hand, 
Dick Stuart's self-conscious posturings 
or Clay's calculated histrionics. 

To refine this definition: Stuart, al- 
though a genuine "character," knows it 
and c.xploits it. Thus his individualism 
is always somewhat compromised by 
his own commercialization of it. Some- 
one like Earl Torgeson is much purer: 
he was once spotted signing "Joe Zilch” 
autographs in a hotel lobby. This aspect 


of camp has to be naive, oblivious of its 
extravagance, innocent. Danny Gardella 
hanging out of a 15th-story window to 
scare his roommate is camp, Connie Ryan 
wearing a sou’wester to the on-deck 
circle in a drizzly game is, too. 

More to the point, things like Bummy 
Davis’ Sunday punch (the left thumb in- 
serted into a right eye), Murphy Cham- 
berlain's body-checking technique and 
Bucko Kilroy's deadly tackles arc all 
pure camp. One could add A1 Maguire's 
hands, Phil Rizzuto’s posterior and Ge- 
rard Cote's elbows. Certainly Al Ma- 
guire's career as a defensive specialist 
in the NBA was based on the skill of 
his hands: attached firmly to an oppo- 
nent’s wrists, they noticeably affected 
touch. Phil Rizzuio repeatedly offered 
up his unhelmcted backside to an inside 
pilch, simply to get a tying or winning 
run on base. Deserving of special recog- 
nition is the Canadian marathoner Ge- 
rard Cote. For, although elbows have 
been wielded like epees in the half-mile 
and mile for years (as Freddy Dwyer 
would agree), they have rarely been used 
in the marathon. For 23 miles, however, 
in the 1948 Boston Marathon, Cote fenced 
off Ted Vogel with his elbows. (In all 
fairness to Cote it should be added that 
it was not only his elbows that led him 
to victory. Crossing in front of Vogel and 


then stepping on his heels from behind 
also helped.) Cote climaxed this truly 
camp performance by demanding, in the 
winner's circle, two immediate rewards: 
a big cigar and a cold beer. 

That Cote’s memorable performance 
took place in the Boston Marathon is 
no accident. For, unquestionably, some 
events are intrinsically campierihanoth- 
ers. Some, such as All-Star Games, bow 1 
games, the World Scries of Golf, arc 
hopelessly anticamp. Some sports, of 
course, are by definition uncamp: figure 
skating, horse racing, bowling and the 
various widc-wide-worldisms from log- 
rolling to bobsledding, to name only a 
few. But distance running in general and 
the Boston Marathon in particular at- 
tract the most offbeat, extravagant char- 
acters competing anyw here today. Com- 
peting is a somewhat imprecise descrip- 
tion, for the hundreds of runners who 
pay their ow n way to Boston every April 
do so for no publicity. Finishing the 
Marathon is its own reward, and the 26 
miles and countless blisters only make it 
more attractive. At 5 o’clock on any 
April 19 one can spot some Cal Tech 
physicist blistering his w-ay through Ken- 
more Square traffic with some Sandusky 
fireman, discussing whether they should 
stumble the last mile barefoot or sneak- 
ered. They are oblivious to the world 
around them, and it is oblivious to them. 

This disregard for exhibitionism is ab- 
solutely essential to camp, for one of its 
great enemies is publicity. On the lethal 
rack of mass media many of the campi- 
est of characters have been destroyed. 
Babe Flerman, Johnny Blood, Waller 
Hagen, Lefty Gomez, Yogi and the most 
original of them alt, Casey Stengel, have 
suffered tremendously from overexpo- 
sure. Fortunately, Casey is such an orig- 
inal that he transcends all the sentimen- 
tal nonsense written about him. But he 
is the exception. What usually happens 
is depersonalization or self-e.xploitation, 
viz., Joe Garagiola, Jim Brosnan, Rocky 
Graziano, Leo Durochcr. 

It follows that the very few extant orig- 
inals — whom 1 will protect with reverent 
silence — are in constant danger. Even 
now it appears that the NFL's campiesi 
character since Hardy Brown is showing 
symptoms of Stuartitis. His fall from 
grace might be beyond his control, how- 
ever, for TV publicity alone practically 
precludes any chance for innocence. Con- 
sider the following originals and be glad 
they lived in a relatively dark age: Ellis 

coniinued 
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Quaker State 
yourcar-to keep rt 
running young 




It’s sort of a 




souped-down Ferrari. 


The Volvo 1 800S will do in fourth whut a 
Ferrari does in third. 

About 105 miles an hour. 

Which, unless you’re insane, is fast enough. 
And while the 1 800S may not offer you 
the sheer speed of an expensive GT car, it does 
offer you the same kind of styling and comfort. 


It also offers you something else. 

The economy and dependability of a Volvo. 

In short, the Volvo 1 800S is half souped- 
down Ferrari, half jazzed-up Volvo. 

If you can’t afford $1 5,000 for the cream 
of the GT cars, give us $3,970* and we’ll 
sell you the half and half. 


see rHe veiLOWPAOcs ros rne bCAieR neAoesrrou. hccan also ARRAnae oeuveproveRSEAs. 

•HANUPACTURER'S SUMESTEO RETAIL PRICE EAST AND eULf COAST P.O.E. WEST COAST P.O.C. SLIQHTLY hiDHCR. •VOLVO, INC. 




Nothing else (]uite measures up' 

'Mi 


'valkeb's- 

^OCRB^ 1 



The 1967 Mortgage Market: 
Where do we go from here? 

by Otto L. Preisler 

Prcsi(/c»i/. I'nitcd States Sai ings and Loan League 


YES, DARLINO rn,iimui-il 

Kinder. 1 ril/ic Zivic. Tar/an Bro\sn. 
Mickey Harris, Art Larsen. Pat hgan 
and Bill Barilko. l-'d Sadowski and Jt>c 
Feliks. Popeye Woods, Joe McC'liiskey, 
hd Meadows and Jim David. 

.Style, in the purely esthetic sense, 
that mimiiahic grace that a very few ath- 
letes have, gives camp sport its linal di- 
mension. Thr)se vsho have it are usually 
among the very great, but not all of the 
very great have it, Joe DiMaggio had 
style, and so did Jim Brown and A. 
Tittle. Jim Pollard had it and Wilt docs 
not. but F lgin Baylor did. In boxing no 
one comes close to Sugar Ray: in wres- 
tling no one comes close. 

The very great do not monopi>li/e 
style, which occasionally redeems the 
average. In rare cases it even dignities the 
inferior. Of the near-great there are many 
examples: Del Shofner. Terry Motire. 
Bill Sharman. himer Lach, Arnie Sowell. 
Billy Cirahiim. F-'rank Parker. There are 
also many superior stylists who do not 
come close to the level of achievement of 
the preceding group: F-d Vlacauley, F^ow 
F-insterwald. Harold Johnson. Ray Ren- 
fro. Joe Kuhel and Andy Bathgate, to 
name a few. F'urther down, one can cite 
the following as long on style but short 
in other arcus: Mel Hutchins. Abner 
Haynes. I.uis Rodriguez. Vic Power and 
Wally Stanow ski. binally. there are those 
rare birds who have nothing but style; 
Jimmy Herring, the bo.xcr. CJeorge Izo, 
Willie Miranda. Don Barksdale. Nicola 
Pielrangeli. 

The campiness of sports today is much 
more common than people realize, and 
there is good reason why. (. amp is sim- 
ply the happiest compromise that the 
critical mind can make with the disen- 
chanting facts of organized sports. No 
one has to be told that the Age of Inno- 
cence m sports is over. When Maurice 
Richard broke into hockey, he brought 
his skates: Bobby Orr brought a lawyer. 
Today quarterbacks and pitchers hold 
out together: rookies assess themselves 
at S.SOO.tKK): established stars retire to 
make movies, colleges employ red shirts 
and olfer seven-foot high school stars 
everything but a harem; TV bleats and 
the sport pages bray. Camp, in short, is 
an antidote. It enables a man to sustain 
an interest m sports and maintain his 
sanity at the same lime. With camp he 
can be both cynical and sentimental. He 
can accept the fact that C BS owns (he 
'n'ankees and still be glad he kept his 
Nick Ettcn bubble-gum card. end 


In l.ilking with know leilgeahle and in- 
fcrcsled people from all over tlie coun- 
try. five fjueslioiis have Ihu’ii .asked most 
frequently. Let rno .sh.ire with you iny 
\ lews on the answers. 

How do Savings and Loans see 
the "tight money" situation now? 

The .situ.ilion has cased. The supply of 
funds in Savings and Loans luis in- 
creased in recent inonllis. Decemher, 
1966. sliowed (he biggest increase for 
any December in history. Tlie first three 
m-onths of 1967 have also been good 
months for our business. 

What are the prospects 
for home mortgages? 

Lertainly bettor tlian last year when 
funds were scarce and our volume of 
lending dropped from S2-1 billion in 
1965 to SIT billion in 1966. 1966 saw 
Mljnstincnts in the country’s monetary 
policy th.it drew .some savings from us 
aiul caused a shortage of credit in the 
mortg.ige inarki'l we trailitionally serve. 

.•\fter a period of limited lending, 
some of our .Savings and Loans now 
luive a suridus of funds and. ironically, 
the demand for mortgage credit is not 
strong at this time because of seasonal 
and Ollier f.ictors. These funds stand 
ready for use. ('oiiplc this with the fact 
that tliere ha.s already been a drop in 
interest rates in some sections of the 
country, and you see tliat tlic prospects 
for builders and liome buyers are look- 
ing brighter. 

.Savings and Loans will continue to 
make more home loans than any other 
type of finaiiei.il institution, W’e shall 
continue to be "Number 1" in home 
fin.iiiciiig. 

How does the home building 
situation look? 

The slowilown in building is expected 
lo be over iirotind tlic initldle ol 1967, 
I’rmliietion for the year will be slightly 
better than in 1966. 

The hoiiK's Iniill will tend to he of 
high (piality witli .i higher unit value 
than at Imie-s past. This tieml is gratily- 
iiig bee.uise assoei.ilioMs want to loan on 
the best possilile types of construction 
.it all cost levels. The .Savings and Loan 
Inisincss has worked with builders for 
years to improve tlie <iuality of housing. 



How do Savings and Loon 
Associations view the competition 
for the savings dollar? 

.Some S.avings and Loans have adojvted 
"ilual rate" savings programs, with a 
higher rate paid on savings certificates, 
.so they attract a greater variety of cus- 
tomers, Tlu' Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Cairporation has raised its 
coverage from $10,000 to $15,000 and 
this is an additional assurance to cus- 
tomers will) are interested in insurance 
of accounts. 

Over the years Savings and Loans have 
paid higher returns on s.ivings than any 
other type of financial institution. The 
strong inflow of savings and the increase 
in savings customers encourages us to 
believe we will have tlie funds to con- 
tinue to be highly profitable fur our sav- 
ings customers. 

How does the Savings and toon 
business look now? 

Our reserve ratios, including surplus 
and undivided profits, arc at the highest 
level since tlic Korean War. 

'I'he tuimlrer ol .savers lias passed tiie 
•ft) inillioii m.uk .ind tlicir savings with 
us are more than Sill hilUoi\. 

\\ e believe there will be an SS iiillion 
increase in s.u ings in 1 967, as compared 
to the $3.7 billion increase in 1966. 

It .ippcars (bat the mortgage lending 
volume will tot.il $20 billion in 1967, as 
compared to $17 billion in 1966. 

We are optimistic about the balance 
of 1967. 


Savings and Loan Associations 

©1967, The Savings & Loan Foundat'on, Inc., till "E" Street, N.W.. Wash.ngton, D. C 20004 
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Sunday, 9:15 a.m. 
Final round, 
club championship. 
(You have $5 Nassau 
on the side just to 
make it interesting.) 


1st hole, 

490 yards 
par 5 

Dog leg right. 


You open a new 
box of balls. 

101 compression. 


If you fade 
your drive over 
the trap it 
shortens the hole. 



Automatically you count 
your clubs, 14 of them 
waiting in your Durotan 
Hot-zbag, $150. 

Matching First Flight head 
covers $ie, umbrella $20. 


Only a diamond has a 
harder surface than this 
First Flight Diamond 
Head Driver. Custom 
made to your swing, $50. 
(Golden Eagle or Golden 
Arrow woods hit it almost 
as far. $27 each.) 


You win the honor, 
and will hold it 
with this First 
Flight African 
sheepskin golf 
glove, $4.75. 


The First Flight 
steel center. 

The longest, 
most accurate ball 
you can buy, 

77, 88, 101 
compression. 

$1.25 each. 


It's only a 
three iron 
from here. 


Short. Should have 
hit the two. Got to 
lay this chip up stiff. 


4 ft. birdie putt 
should break 
to the left. 


Good putt, 
1 under, 

1 up. 


First Flight Golden Eagle 
irons. Contoured sole 
scale swing-weighted. 
Two through pitching 
wedge. $195. Golden 
Arrow irons, straight 
sole: same price. 


Everyone chips better 
with a First Flight 
Road Runner. If you 
don't, return if to 
your pro shop and 
get your $19.00 back. 


A First Flight 
Otey Christman 
putter makes these 
look easy. $16. 


Whatever you're 
playing for, 
you'll find First 
Flight equipment 
at your pro shop 
to help you play 
better. 

First Flight O- 

Chaitartoo^, Tennessee. 
Custom built woods and irons. 
Steel-center balls Ho(-Z goK 
bags At pro shops only. 




Crab Cakes 
and Tall Timber 


Newt u'eek's Maryland Hunt Cup, the country's most sociable race meetingy will last all of eight 
minutes. But the parties that surround it will go almost nonstop for 48 hours By LIZ SMITH 


The Greeks uould have loved it. The 
Irish '’invented” it. The English elabo- 
rated, refined and came to dominate it. 
The Canadians imported it to America. 
Gentlemen farmers in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware. Pennsylvania and the 
Carolinas embraced it and imbued it 
with the full-blown mythology of south- 
ern sporting tradition, ft is the steeple- 
chase a bonc-shaitcring, horse-killing, 
no-money sport that flat racing's Eddie 
Arcaro once summed up by saying, "A 
man's got to be crazy." 

The zenith of the equine running and 
jumping art in the U.S. is reached on 
April 29 this year when the 71st Mary- 
land Hunt Cup Steeplechase is held at 
Glyndon in an atmosphere Just eccen- 
tric enough to seem to bear out Arca- 
ro’s remark, The four-mile course over 
22 solidly fixed limber fences is so rugged 
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that entrants have sometimes numbered 
as few as five and there never have been 
more than 22. No professional may ride 
in it. There is no grandstand, no music, 
no public-address system, no admission 
fee. no fixed starting gate. Neither arc 
there pari-mutuel machines for betting 
or any of the commercial clutter com- 
monly associated with crowds (hot dog 
stands, program vendors, etc.). What's 
more, there is no prize money for the 
winning owner, trainer or jockey. 

Depending on the Maryland spring 
weather, 20,(X)0 to 30.(XK) people will 
endure a mammoth traffic jam on back 
country roads about 20 miles from Balti- 
more. Then they will stand in the mead- 
ows of the Black and Brewster estates in 
Worthington Valley at 4 p.m. to watch 
this brief eight- or nine-minute contest 
of strength, speed and skill. When it 


ends, it ends, for there will be no other 
events or races after it. and there will 
have been none before. 

Why do they do it? Why. for the best 
of all possible reasons, simply pour te 
sport. 

The social cachet attached to the event 
is tremendous. This is not to say that 
nonsocialites cannot and do not attend. 
They can and do. They come from the 
proliferating suburbs of Baltimore and 
from the slightly stagnant old city itself. 
They drive o\er the .Appalachians and 
boat across Chesapeake Bay and train 
in from New York, Philadelphia and 
ronitmitd 

At Semi/ar Daiiirf Brewster's, lunch guests 
draw for winning horse. It was not, ala.^, El 
.Moro (top tefi), who went down on third fence. 




\fr*. Car y Black xlion \ the lii/iii n ophy to her graiuhtaiigluer, Car- 
olyn. The Black''' luncheon, in a Ceorgian house nhich overlooks 
the racecviir\e. ulieiuled hy as mam as 75, incluiling such tiveeif- 
clail guest', rtv James Corrigan anil Margot Mackenzie (right) 
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Washington. D.C. They pay their S2 
parkins fee (ihe committee is apologetic 
about charging, but somehow the mess 
IcTt behind on the private grounds must 
be tidied up), and they rub shoulders 
with the elite of the horse-loving world. 

But it is this elite- a hard core of old 
names, entrenched privilege and power, 
inHucntiul horse owners and followers 
that dominates the Maryland Hum. 
For these people, it is an annual old 
home wcck--a time to greet friends 
whose forebears knew their trwn. a time 
to draw into the charmed circle of re- 
ciprocal gent lemen'sagreentcnts between 
hunts, a lime to enjoy the special inti- 
mate knowledge between friends of what 
living with and for horses is like. These 
are the descendants of people like John 
Randolph of Rt>anoke. who said. "I am 
an aristocrat. I love liberty. I hate equal- 
ity." C>T of Robert Toombs who pro- 
nounced. 'We arc a race of gentlemen.” 


Maryland is a sort of pistol-shaped 
state pointed at the nation’s Appalachian 
ribcage, and just above the trigger. Balti- 
more. lies the village of Olyndon with 
Worthington Valley nearby. This is a 
never-never land of green rolling hills 
and valleys, miles of horse fences, wildly 
beautiful trees, neat frame farmhouses 
intermixed with impressive Georgian 
stone homes, tidy barns, healthy animals 
grazing in neat pastures, and. overhang- 
ing all. the aura of the good life, a com- 
bination of old money, manner and 
mores. The setting is everyone’s dream 
of how America should look', a prchill- 
board heaven where the only printing 
ever to greet the eye is on someone’s 
discreetly lettered mailbox, or possibly 
an explicit sign such as the one on the Al- 
fred G. Vanderbilt property: sagamorf 
I ARM. nO.ML OF NATIVF OANCtR. 

Just as they will pour into Louisville 
for the Kentucky Derby the following 


.Saturday, people begin to stream into 
BaUimorc for the weekend of the Mary- 
land Hunt as if their lives depended on 
cramming enough fun. food, diink and 
horse talk into 48 hours to last a lifetime. 
The strain on hostesses is terrific, but 
Maryland ladies arc equal to the task. 
The area has always had a tine reputation 
for hospitality and delicious things local 
and drink. After the rare regional cot'k- 
ing and the peculiar superiorities of 
Maryland’s own rye whiskey and bour- 
bon. fun and horse talk come naturally. 

All Friday afternoon, the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad will be disgorging horsey 
types, some of them carrying worn riding 
boots in straw baskets. Round about one 
hears the typical Maryland greeting. 
■‘Hey.'' vvhich passes for "hello.” Or 
someone may remark. “It's beautiful cer- 
tain we'll have a great race tomorrow.” 
or. "i have the plane schedule here for 
you since you belong to be back in Wil- 







The surest nwittn oj liiiii\poi tiiluiu to the nice i\ furiiisheil hy Sem- 
lor Bie»'sier, who shinties hisyiie\t\ from his form by iniclor power. 


l.oiii/est noise of a Marylaml Hunt weekend emumnes from the Black 
.'sheep Boll for postcolleye singles at Green Spring Valley Hunt Club, 


minglon on Sunday night," Visitors 
>.ram into the Shcraion-Bclcvedcre in 
downtown Baltimore or headquarter at 
the suburban Holiday Inn cn route to 
Giyndon. The Jtiekier ones travel on 
to private homes and estates near 
Worthington Valley. A typical hostess 
tliere is Mrs. Clary Black, upon whose 
land a part of the Hunt is actually run. 
Mrs. Black's impressive linen closets re- 
semble those of a small hotel, and no 
wonder- she is not even sure how many 
rooms her house boasts. 

"They say the back part of the house 
was built in 1645, but I don’t believe it. 
ft was an inn up here on the hill once 
upon a lime, and 1 think everyone who 
ever lived in it added to it. It’s to<i big. 
except for this weekend." 

Mr. Black is the chairman of the hoard 
of the Baltimore Sunpapers. and he and 
his w ife give a luncheon each year before 
the race. "We won'i even know some of 
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MARYLAND HUNT 

ihc guests.” lie says. Their invitation spe- 
cifically reads: ‘'Limit, 4 Guests, plus 
you both,” but this is only a vain try at a 
holding action. 

Kriday night is the perfect kickolT for 
Hunt festivities with talk about past 
races and high hopes for tomorrow. This 
is the best time for newcomers to find 
someone still calm enough to recite the 
history of the Maryland ilunt--how it 
originated in 1894 us a livuliy between 
the neighboring Elkridge Fox Hunting 
Club and the Green Spring Valley Hunt. 
In the beginning the race remained lo- 
cal. reflecting the origin of steeplechases 
everywhere — friendly rivalries between 
neighbors jumping fences on the way 
home from fox hunting. ‘‘Race you to 
yon church steeple,” so the origin of the 
word steeplechase goes. After 1903 the 
Maryland Hunt was opened to owners 
and riders who were members of other 
U.S.and Canadian hunts. From that day- 
on. and especially after it was transferred 
to Worthington Valley in 19)5. tJjc race 
gained the horse world's attention. By- 
now- fans rate it second only to F.ngland's 
famed Grand National at Ainlrce -and 
some class it oicr Aintrec. 

But the comparison is truly odious, 
for there are very real di/Tcrence.s be- 
tween the two contests. At Aintrec the 
race is a giant public event with both 
professional and amateur riders. At 
Maryland the field is never crowded, 
and the strictly noncommercial atmos- 
phere is much more restrained. But the 
dangers are just as real. Tlie fences are 
high, hard-post and rail, as stiff and un- 
yielding as telephone poles. This means 
that the horse can't just brush over the 
top of a fence but must clear the obsta- 
cle. Several jumpers have been killed at 
the Hunt 

A very good place to gel one kind of 
idea about ilic Maryland Hunt is the 
farm of the Janon Fishers Jr., where on 
the night before every Hunt a parly is 
going full blast. Last year the tension 
produced by the rivalry beiw-ecn the 
Fishers' horse. Mountain Dew. and Jay- 
Trump. owned by Mrs, Mary Stephen- 
son of Ohio, was enough to cause a man- 
darin to start biting his nails, taeh horse 
had won the Maryland Hunt twice; a 
third win would retire the cup. As it 

Afla Jay Trimipca/iic/ionie to reiire the Cup, 
the si'cekend's sialnwla in »liite tie and icar- 
lel drove into Baliiinore fur the finnl Ball. 


turned out. Jay Trump, ridden by the 
same Tommy Smith who had booted 
him to victory in the Grand National 
earlier, carried off the pri^e. But before 
that happened excitement was rampant 
on the Fisher farni, and it should be 
again this year, for the Fishers plan to 
run Mountain Dew for another try at re- 
tiring the cup. Mountain Dew is always 
ridden by Janon Fisher HI. a young in- 
dependent who rolls his own cigarettes. 

The Fishers are not the chichi fox- 
hunting "horsy set" depicted in old issues 
of I'liniiy Fair. They are friendly, infor- 
mal, down-to-earth farm folk whose 
place in the steeplechase world has been 
won by their very unpretenliousncss. 
their secure knowledge of who they are 
and the ownership of a rare and valued 
horse. "They are the sort who buy a good 
horse rather than a new car." says one of 
their admirers, "It means a lot, it means 
everything to them. The chic society ones 
may put money into the sport, but it's 
the real people like the Fishers who go 
at it as a sport, in a serious manner." 

The Fisher farmhouse radiates an aura 
of elegant decay that can only come 
from total self-assurance. Mrs. Fisher, an 
apple-chccked lady in ordinary, every- 
day farm clothes, never once looks down 
to chide anyone for the mud on liis 
boots as they track across well-worn 
rugs toward one of several crackling fire- 
places. Her bouse is a happy jumble of 
dogs, children, people and horsy arti- 
cles. There arc statues of horses, souve- 
nirs of horses and pictures of horses on 
every wall. The tack room between din- 
ing room and kitchen is a tangle of bri- 
dles, saddles, old boots and faded racing 
silks in the bliie-and-gray l-isher colors. 
In one of several kitchens stand enor- 
mous cheeses, bags of potato chips, 
home-baked cakes and a clutch of brow n 
bottles of K and L Maryland Straight 
Rye Whiskey ("Every drop is 7 years 
old"), The sink is full of daffodils. 

The bright-eyed Mrs. Fisher would 
never let any stranger feel strange for 
long under her roof. But she is appre- 
hensive about publicity. "My father 
thought it was the worst thing in the 
world to have your name printed in the 
paper." she says. "He tried to buy the 
Baltimore San once because of some- 
thing that appeared in the society pages 
about me. 1 le got so mad he almost dis- 
owned me. 

"No. I don't ride. I used to. but then 
1 raised seven children and they all rode 


and hunted. My daughter. Kitty Jen- 
kins, hunted on Mountain Dew all this 
past winter. I worry about it all. They 
pul so much into it — the two Janons do, 
1 mean. I worry — afraid Janon III will 
gel hurt. Last year we decided we were 
never going to do it again, and here wc 
arc. 1 almost died last year, so someone 
gave me a tranquilizer, but I was afraid 
to take it- I'm just scared to death of 
tomorrow. I never get used to it." 

Mrs. Charles O. Rogers, a friend up 
from Florida, laughed at this, "You 
wouldn't miss it for the world," she 
said. "I have only missed a few Mary- 
land Hunts myself — not many. The best 
thing about coming here and about this 
house arc the wonderful people who live 
in it." 

She indicated the two silver tankards 
and cigarette boxes the Fisbers have as 
winning owner and rider of two Mary- 
land Hunts. The owner also receives a 
l5-inch sterling silver bowl, which may 
be retired by three viciories. All the 
pieces bear the Maryland stale seal. Mrs. 
Fisher looked at the tankards. "These 
things are hard to drink out of." she 
said. "If wc get a bowl to keep tomor- 
row, we'll put a mint julep in it and 
drink out of that." 

Someone mentioned the exclusive 
Maryland Hunt Cup Ball to be held on 
Saturday night in Baltimore. It is one 
of the hardcsl-to-gcl-invited-to social 
events in America, but Mrs. Fisher, upon 
learning that a guest planned to attend, 
merely murmured with unfeigned sym- 
pathy. "Oh, you poor thing." 

"People here really hunt." said otic 
guest. "You know, people like llie Fish- 
ers, They don't just bringa horse in from 
somewhere to try to win the .Maryland 
Hunt. They Inixv their horses and use 
them. They will run from 7 in the morn- 
ing until dark, often slopping only to 
change mounts. This is tough hunting 
country. If you arc a young man on a 
good horse and you don't take every- 
thing in sight, they probably won't have 
much to do with you for long." 

At the lower club (golf-course divi- 
sion) of the Green .Spring Valley Hunt 
Club, the Black Sheep — Baltimore bach- 
elors and a group of their friends— were 
generating body beat that made a wel- 
come change from the crisp night air. 
Young America drank, danced and 
talked a mile a minute in an atmosphere 
of blue smoke. It could have been any 
Friday at any country club, and the elcc- 
eoniiniieit 
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trie guitars of The Lafa>citcs must have 
been causing kidney damage through 
vibrations alone. The enthusiastic 200- 
odd young businessmen attending were 
typical of the posicollcge brokers, bank- 
ers. builders and lasvyerswho do not ride 
or even belong to the Hunt Club but 
who revere the Maryland Hunt as a tra- 
dition they want to share. They make up 
colorful and convivial tail-gate picnic 
groups that turn Worthington Valley 
into a festive place on Hunt Saturday 
each year. 

The Black Sheep consider the Mary- 
land Hunt such an important event that, 
when they were faced with eliminating 
cither their steeplechase eve dance or the 
one at Thanksgiving, they unhesitatingly 
dropped the November date. Some of 
them seem to enjoy the pleasures of vi- 
carious snobbery. When told that the 
Hunt Ball was still off limits to the press, 
one Black Sheep said. "Terrific— Balti- 
more is always very good at keeping out- 
siders out!" 

The morning of race day finds the 
elliptical valley course outlined with 
small red and white flags and watched 
over by state police. Bright yellow porta- 
ble toilets dot the green pasture, and 
down the hill from the Gary Blacks' 
house a snow fence has been arranged 
in a circle to form a paddock. Inside is 
the weighing-in tent for the jockeys. The 
judging platform at the finish line is a 
farm wagon. The incomparable vista 
from here takes in the acreage across the 
road at the foot of the hill, over which 
half of the race course runs. This prop- 
erty belongs to Maryland's handsome 
young Senator Daniel B. Brewster. The 
two spots on the asphalt highway where 
the horses must cross have been covered 
with tanbark. and a crew of men keeps 
busy raking it back into place after each 
passing car. 

Riders, trainers and owners walk over 
the course, anticipating trouble spots, 
crushing the bright wild violets under 
the heels of their wet jodhpur boots and 
frowning at the solid-rock hardness and 
staggering height of four fences- Nos. 
3. 6. 13 and 16. At the I7th they think 
of Trouble Maker, who broke his neck 
there after safely running the Grand Na- 
tional. He was buried on the spot. And 
at the 13th they think ofWarGold, who 
also lies under the sod. The jockeys seem 
to feel the sixth and 16th fences are the 
toughest, because of an incline that 
makes each jump almost a foot higher. 


But the crowd usually gathers to see the 
spills at the 13th. It was here that the 
DuchessofWestminstcr. a fervent Grand 
National follower and horse owner, 
paused. "I had heard." she said, “that 
these fences were big and hard, but I 
had no idea they were this size. I can see 
now how Jay Trump negotiated the 
Grand National so easily after a back- 
ground of these terrible fences." 

The Green Spring Valley Hunt Club, 
not far from the course, is alive with 
activity, preparing to feed visitors from 
all over the U.S. There is a sound of 
hounds as one approaches the 1 50-ycar- 
old brick house with its old pine doors 
and facings, plaster walls and wide, walk- 
in fireplaces. The wooden floors arc un- 
waxed, scarred by boots and spurs. Plas- 
tersags from the beamed ceilings, and the 
photographs of hunt masters, hounds 
and horses are yellow with age. But a 
musty charm pervades as the platters of 
food Hy past and the spicy smell of fry- 
ing Maryland crab cakes fills the air. The 
bartenders stand behind a huge array of 
drinks. "We serve bourbon on the rocks 
2 to 1 over everything else." one of them 
said. "Occasionally an old fool will or- 
der bourbon and orange juice. It makes 
me sick to make it." 

"You can be sure they're drinking all 
over the countryside today," said .Mrs. 
Frances Shield, on hand with her hus- 
band. Dr. J. Asa Shield. They are from 
the hunting country near Sabot. Va. 
"We had the best year ever. VNe had 
more timber horses." she said. Mrs. 
Shield wore a belted trench coat and 
khaki clcated rubber boots against the 
damp. The doctor, formerly Virginia's 
representative to the Masters of Fox- 
hounds Association of America, had on 
a yellow vest, a green tie figtired with 
running horses and a checked hacking 
jacket. "I brought Frances up here be- 
fore we were married,” he said. "We've 
been coming here now for 20 years." 

.Meantime a series of private lunch- 
eons were going on all over the Glyndon 
countryside. Senator Brewster was en- 
tertaining at his working Worthington 
Farms in an attractive white frame house 
where the guest list usually includes such 
regulars as Senators Howard Cannon, 
Vance Hartke. Stephen Young and Jo- 
seph Tydings; also Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury and former Ambassa- 
dor to Switzerland True Davis, former 
Postmaster General J. Edward Day and 
William R. Howard III and his wife, 


the film star Dorothy Lamour. (Mr. 
Howard is the descendant of an Eng- 
lishman to whom an English king once 
deeded a large part of what is now Balti- 
more.) 

The most elaborate entertaining in the 
valley is conducted by the Blacks in 
their vantage-point house on the dalTo- 
dil-covered hill overlooking the course. 
This elegant red-brick house, with its 
trimmed boxwood hedges, is full of ele- 
gant people — the ladies in tweed suits 
and boots and the men in checked jack- 
ets and rough country shoes. (The tas- 
seled moccasin, a dead fashion duck in 
most spots, is very much alive in hunt 
country.) 

The Black house is awash with race 
talk as servants with silver trays pa.ss hot 
canapes, olives and carrot sticks. Guests 
crowd all through the house and into a 
sunroom that looks out onto the green 
hills beyond the swimming pool. A kind 
of Town ct Connuy atmosphere reigns, 
as if one had waked amid the pages of 
that magazine. One of the distinguishing 
features of such a home seems to be the 
display of personal photographs. Framed 
family likenesses simply do not appear 
in ordinary living rooms today, accord- 
ing to those who say they know. But in 
homes like the Blacks' they stand) all 
about in silver Titfany frames, often 
suitably engraved to commemorate an 
occasion or a private joke. They give a 
feeling of family solidarity. There are in- 
formal shots of people marlin-fishing, 
running on Caribbean beaches, skiing in 
Switzerland, standing on prep-school 
ball fields, holding golf trophies. Added 
to these arc such sure touches as the 
beautiful but casual arrangements of 
flowers, fine needlepoint chairs, old Eng- 
lish hunting paintings, horse figurines, 
jockey doorstops, a Frans Hals over the 
fireplace, rare china in old cupboards 
and the indiscriminate mixing of patterns 
on rugs, pillows, chairs and sofas. 

Luncheon is shrimp and crab over 
rice, thin cuts of cold roast beef, cri.sp 
I'rench bread, fresh asparagus, salad, 
delicate petits fours and Brie oozing in- 
vitation. On the hillside the crowds are 
eating everything from caviar canapes to 
hot dogs roasted over small portable 
fires, unpacking hampers of fried chick- 
en. popping champagne corks, pouring 
martinis out of thermoses and balanc- 
ing pitchers of Bloody Marys on car 
fenders. Gay. miiltieolored golf umbrel- 
las are everywhere for shade or protec- 
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tion against a sudden shower, and a lady 
passes by in Newmarkcl bools so cracked 
around the ankles that her socks show 
through. She is wearing a man's felt hat 
decorated with lilies of the valley. 

Senator Joseph Tsdings appears in a 
gigantic Inverness cape, checked to 
match his hacking jacket. There arc sa- 
fari hats with real leopard bands, 
.straw boaters, cowboy Stetsons, pith 
helmets. Army camouflage hats and a 
sprinkling of the derbies and checkered 
caps that make this the most English- 
looking of all U.S. sporting events. It 
was at the Maryland Hunt that the 
shooting stick made its U.S. bow. and it 
is still in evidence. People are surveying 
the course with lield glasses, and children 
have climbed the few trees in the pas- 
ture for the best view of all. 

While the nervous jockeys weigh in on 
an old feed scale they accept the good 
wishes of the milling crowd inside the 
paddock, and snatches of talk drift 
through the afternoon air: 

"Did you have a lovely lunch?*’ 

"As a matter of fact, it was perfect 
because live didn't come. The Washing- 
ton group pooped out. and 12 made it 
just cozy." 

Mrs. Nicholas Cl. I’enniman III. the 
wife of an attorney, streaks by in a blue- 
and-red tweed suit. "I brought along 
my fishing pants and raincoat, just in 
case." she said, "fll just slip m> skirt off 
and get into them. 1 want to be able to 
run and jump up on a wagon and see 
something." 

"Doesn't the Mason-Dixon line run 
about through here?" 

"I.isten, 1 don't know, hut this isn't 
the South, just remember that. It isn't 
the North, cither- it's Maryland, a sep- 
arate entity all to itself." 

"If it rains will they call it olT?" 

"Arc you crazy'.’ The whole place 
could be a sea of mud and they'd never 
call this race off. Snow, blinding snow 
might stop It- -I'm not sure." 

The riders parade, some in silks over 
sweaters, others in sweaters knit m the 
owmer's colors. The race starts unex- 
pectedly. and the crowd strains to sec as 
the horses begin to go down at the first 
fences. One scrambles up riderless and 
continues on the course. Then they are 
turning, and all at once the last few to 
surv ive the fences come pounding in. It's 
over. Last year sandy-haired Tommy 
Smith, considered by some the best am- 
ateur steeplechase jockey in the world. 


brought Jay Trump in ahead and then 
said modestly. '‘Jl's like using an auto- 
matic pilot. You set the switch to drive 
and Jay Trump docs the rest." 

Blonde Mrs. Mary Stephenson accepts 
the silver bow l from the judges and says 
she will retire her gallant gelding: "It is 
the culmination ofa great dream. I would 
have been disappointed today if he hadn't 
won. I admit it. I didn't expect it, but I 
would still have been disappointed." 

Alter the race the crowd drifts out and 
back to cars and on to the next round 
of parties. Past St. John's, the stone 
church where they bless the hounds on 
Thanksgiving Day, a large group drives 
to Mrs, B. W. Nichols' at Pincy Grove 
Farm, She has added tents to her two 
patios and satisfies poslracc theorists 
with a high lea served in a sumptuous 
dining room under an unusual Sartoriiis 
painting of an enormous horse with an 
exaggeratedly small jockey up. Tennis 
enthusiast and socialite James Van Alen 
peers at it and sniffs, "Who perpe- 
trated that?" 

Over at the Walter Brewsters' a real 
wingding is in progress. A lively, exuber- 
ant group has piled hats and coats on 
the L-shaped frame porch and is whoop- 
ing it up inside, where the decibels are 
climbing dangerously high, considering 
the Lowestoft china in the pale-blue 
Federal dining room. Here hams and 
turkeys arc being destroyed, and the 
horse centerpiece already bears the win- 
ning number with his jockey in the riglit 
colors. 

Mrs. Brewster, a sister-in-law to the 
Senator, indicates her beige rugs and 
says. "This color is so good for the mud 
in this country." Soon the iii'ive Jc hi 
I'reinc will skim off and go to soak in hot 
tubs and lay out gear for the Hunt Ball 
in Baltimore's Shcruion-Behederc that 
night. 

I he men. w'hcn they appear in their 
scarlet hunt tailcoats and white-lie trap- 
pings, their collars accented in yellow, 
blue or green velvet signifying their 
hunts, pul the ladies to shame. Like gi- 
gantic cardinals in full feather plumage 
they steal the show, and as ihe doors 
close over this ultimate horsy exclusivity 
up on the holers 1 2ih lloor an onlooker 
turns to a friend; 

"Well, what would I have to do to be 
important enough to get invited to the 
Hunt Ball'.’" 

The friend smiles. "Ride a few- horses 
first. That helps." end 
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For playing 5 of the most 
troublesome shots in golf 

• Hits long shots out of the rough 
perfectly 

• Hits a long, low ball from under 
trees or obstacles 

• Hits into the wind extremely well 

• Plays bad lies easily, with 
accuracy 

• Excellent for chip and approach 
shots 

New design! The Scrambler’s low, 
weighted flange at the sole puts 
power behind the ball— even a bad 
lie. You get the loft of a 4-iron on a 
36 inch length. Excellent gift. Ask 
for the Scrambler. At your Golf 
Professionals’ shop only. 

Onty clubs tpproved by 
the Professional Colters' Association 
representing over 5400 professional golfers 
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VICTOR GOLF 

VICTOR GOLF CO„ 8350 North Lehigh Ave.. 

Moiton Grove, III. 60053 

Products of Victor Comptometer Corporation 



PEOPLE 


Candidates Ijcing mentioned by 
While House sources to succeed 
Sian Musial as head of the Pres- 
ident's Physical Fitness Program 
include Pete Rel^lafT. Hob Pel- 
til, John Glenn, Busier Crabbe 
and Dinah Shore. 

Not long ago Alabama Gover- 
nor i.urlecn 'Nallace set up some 
lin cans at the governor’s man- 
sion in Montgomery and took 
a few potshots. Assured her aim 
was gtxxl enough, she set her 
sights on the state's lop game 
bird, the wild turkey. Returning 



hiinic one night last week from a 
banquet in Birmingham, Mrs. 
Wallace changed from evening 
dress to hunting clothes and 
-set off for the swamplands of 1 
Lowndes County. At daybreak 
she missed one gobbler— the | 
lirsi she had e\cr seen — but she j 
shot the next one (afcorp) dead, j 

After Louisville's Ikurd of Al- 
dermen voted down an o|>cn- 
housing ordinance last week 
Comedian J)ick Gregory called 
for a sit-down at the starting 
gate on Derby Day to protest the 
board's action. "While folks," 
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said Gregory, •‘aren't going to | 
treat horses belter than black 
folks. We're going to tell peo- 
ple not to come to the track un- 
less they’re going to lay down 
to keep the Derby from start- 
ing." Gregory won’t be laying 
down on the job because he 
has an engagement in London 
on D-day. Besides, he admitted, 
••| wouldn’t lay down in front 
of a horse myself, but there’s u 
lot of cats that will." 

When Pitching Coach .Johnny 
Suin (Si. April 3) was lired 
by the Twins last October, the 
team’s 25-game winner. Jim 
Kant, protested in an open let- 
ter to Minnesota fans. But un- 
til recently Kaat's complaints 
were more bark than bile. Now 
Kaal has purchased a Great 
Dane, which he has registered 
with the American Kennel Club 
under the name of Prince John- 
ny Sain. At last report. Prince 
Johnny was attending an obe- 
dience school in Florida. 

Under his portrait that hangs 
in his home in Fast Lansing. 
Biggie .Munn. Michigan State 
athletic director, has had in- 
.scribed, "The difference between 
g(H)d and great is a little extra 
cITorl.’' Biggie is proud of his 
achievements. But last week, in 
Pittsburgh, he received what he 
feels is the award of his career. 
"I’ve been elected to three foot- 
ball Hallsof Fame— the Nation- 
al, the Minnesota and the Mich- 
igan " Biggie declared, "but 
when I received the Boy Scouts’ 
highest honor, the S'Ker Buf- 
falo. it topped them iih. I have 
made a thrilling clean sweep. I 
received the Silver Beaver in 
1945. the Silver Antelope in 
1961 and now this. I can't de- 
scribe my joy." 

Lastycartwo British paratroop- 
ers. .John Kidgway and C'liay 
Blylli. rowed from Cape Cod 
to Ireland in a 22-fo<n boat. Un- 
derstandably. during their 9] 
days at sea the grass on Ridg- 
way’s Sce ttish croft grew green- 
er and greener, Ridgway talked 
so much about his farm and a 


mountain. Foinavon. which he 
could see from his door, that 
two weeks ago Blyth decided to 
back the longshot Foinavon in 
the Grand National. He col- 
lected S308 for his 56<f when 
Foinavon won (SI. April 17). 
Ridgway. who was back on his 
farm, did not bet. 

Her warmup wasn’t very ortho- 
dox. but Miss .\merica's pitch on 
opening day to Kansas City 
Catcher Phil Roof was consid- 
erably better than mo.st politi- 
cians'. A softball player in high 
school, Jane Anne Jayroc had 
tossed scashclis into the Atlantic 
off Wilmington. N.C. to get in 
shape for her appearance with 
the A's. Not coincidentally, her 
father and brother-in-law arc 
both high school coaches, and a 
curve means something more to 
Jane Anne than to most beauty 
queens. Roof stepped out in 
front of the plate to cut down 
the distance of her pilch, but 
Miss .America waved him back. 
"The pilch got there." she said 
later. "1 was so pleased." 

APican conservationists have 
long d’seussed the possibility of 
domcsticaiing wildebeests, buf- 
falo. zebras, elephants and hip- 
pos and breeding them for meat 
and milk. They theorize that a 
controlled environment would 
preserve the animals from ex- 
tinction and save the AFican 
grass line, which is being turned 
into a dust btivvl by herds of 
iinproiiuctivc native cows. Now 
HollywotKl. in search of a new 
frontier (movie proiliiccrs say 
the eld one has been ruined by 
freeways and jets), is lending a 
hand and a script to the Afri- 
can ranching concept. Onetime 
DiHlgcr First Baseman Chuck 
I C onnors will appear next fall in 
a rv series culled Cow boy in Af- 
rica. and Hugh O’Briaii has just 
tinished making a movie entitled 
Africa--Texa5 Style. The hippo 
opera has O'Brian as a world- 
. champion cowboy who attempts 
I losct up an African ranch. Dur- 
ing the (timing in Kenya. O' Brian 
roped wild zebra, wiklcbccsiv. 
. rhinos, butfalo and gazelles. A 


giraffe, a crocodile and a python 
were also lassoed, not for meal 
or milk. O'Brian says, but merely 
to add excitement to the mov ie. 
It hardly seems necessary . 

.lim Lefebvrc. who hit 24 home 
runs Iasi year, is evidently some- 
thing of a slugger in the mod 
leagues, too. Last week when 
the Dodgers were in St. Louis, 
he was seen ihehw) in a cap. 
navy brass-buttoned blazer, 
pink shin with white collar, 
blue-grcen-and-ycl low -paisley 
necktie, brown pinstriped bell- 



bottom slacks and red stockings 
with black dots. LcfebvTC. who 
operates on a S25 weekly allow- 
ance doled out by his business 
manager, had gone on his buy- 
ing spree in Houston. 

Anyone with hopes of making 
history should [verhaps recon- 
sider. Sir Ldniund Hillary. 47. 
who climbed Mt. Everest in 
195.3. says: "Because my name 
appears in history books most 
children think I am dead. They 
scenv amazed and disbelieving 
when I tell them who ( am. It's 
all rather disconcerting." 



Eldortdo, B<l»w' txe DcVil'j Conv«' 


WHY IK) SO MANY MAUK1:T I:X1>1:UTS CIIOOSIC CADII.I.AC? 


For almost as many reasons as there are 
Cadillac owners. To those who place per- 
formance first, Cadillac delivers response, 
handling ease and roadability unique 
among luxury cars. To those who expect 
in their automobile unmatched safety and 


comfort features and the utmost depend- 
ability, Cadillac stands unsurpassed in its 
field. When a wide selection of models 
and options is of primary consid<Talion, 
Cadillac, with its twelve distinctive body 
styles, is unapproached in the luxury field. 


And to those who think of motoring in 
terms of sound and lasting value, Cadillac 
simply has no equal. Whatever your plea- 
sure in cars, your authorized dealer will 
show you why Cadillac is the overwhelm- 
ing choice of fine car buyers cverywlierc. 
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BRSOQE / Charles Goren 


A winning debut for K and K 


Dascball's spring headlines go to the 
sluggers who massacre preseason 
pitching or phenoms whose fast balls 
threaten to set new strikeout records. 
However, the knowing baseball report- 
er rarely relies on these early perform- 
ances when he tries to pick the pennant 
winners, and neither will this all-ioo-ex- 
pcrienccd bridge reporter. Nonetheless, 
the six-man team that will represent 
North America in the World Champion- 
ship in Miami Beach late next month 
looked very good recently in its first train- 
ing session when it defeated an earnest 
Seattle squad by an impressive 20.^ 68 
score. 

Especially encouraging was the solid 
play of Edgar Kaplan and Norman Kay. 
who. I would say. pul on the best per- 
formance of the three pairs in Seattle. 
Eric Murray and Sammy Kehela. con- 
sidering tlieir prev ious'World Champion- 
ship performances, ligurc to keep their 
opponents off balance. Alvin Koih and 
Bill Root will fare well, especially if the 
right hands come up for their system. 
And now it seems clear that Kay and 
Kaplan are ready to produce the kind of 
play that might beat the Italians. Here is 
a hand that shows their careful, much 
practiced bidding at its best. Because Kay 
and Kaplan play that a responder's rebid 
of two no trump cannot be passed, they 
were able to exchange important extra 
information about the distribution. 


S'orili-Soiiih NOR 1 1 1 

viiliieruhle 9 2 

South dealer V .t 4 

♦ V O H 

♦ K Q 7 6 4 
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4 to 7 5 3 
V 7 6.S 
♦ K V (i .S 
4 A 10 


l.\SI 

♦ J ft 
V \ K 

♦ .1 10 7 4 3 

4 8 3 2 


SOI I M 
I Kuplan I 

1 ♦ 

2 r 
V 

PA.S.S 


SOI 111 
4 \ K y X 4 

V y to 0 H 2 

♦ 2 

4.15 

\\K.Sr NOKTM K.V.ST 

I' \S.S 2 4 l> V.S.S 

PVS.S 2N.I. p\,ss 

P\S.S 4 V P ASS 

PASS 


Openiiif! lead: 5 of diaoioiids 


At the first table, with Seattle holding 
the North-South cards, a contract of 
three no trump was readied through a 
jump bid to that contract by North, and 
it went down one. 

But when Kay and Kaplan held the 
North-South cards they were able to 
conduct a better auction. As they play 
it. North's iwo-no-lrump hid is absolute- 
ly forcing, so it was not necessary for 
Kay to jump to three no-lrump as his 
Seattle counterpart had done. This gave 
Kaplan a chance to depict his distribu- 
tion by rebidding hearts. North's dou- 
hleton spade and three cards in hearts 
made his hand suitable for a heart raise. 

The four-heart contract seemed a rea- 
sonable venture, and Kaplan played the 
hand in a way that would give him sev- 
eral options. I le won the first trick with 
the diamond aec and led u club to the 
Jack. West look the ace and returned a 
club, which dummy won. A low heart 
lead was taken by East's king, and East 
returned a club. Kaplun had no difficul- 
ty shutting out West's trumps, even 
though East was able to repeat the ai- 
lenipi at giving partner an overrulT by 
leading a fourth club when he got in 
with the ace of hearts. 

However, the aggressive defense had 
made matters extremely dilficult for de- 
clarer. He could not afford to ruff a 
spade with dummy's last trump, because 
he would then have no reentry to his 
hand to draw West's remaining trump. 
And he had only one club winner left — 
not enough to discard both his low- 
spades. 

Kaplan solved the problem by giving 
himself the extra chance that overcame 
the unfriendly break in the spade suit. 
He trumped the fourth round of clubs 
with his queen of hearts. Thus, when he 
led the third round of trumps, dummy 
was in with the heart jack. Now when 
dummy's good club was cashed. West 
was in trouble. He had to liold the king 
of diamonds or let North win a trick 
with the diamond queen. So he discard- 
ed a spade. This meant declarer's fourth 
spade won the game-making trick. The 
result was a substantial success for the 
North .American team. end 



GEORGE MUSE CLOTHING CO.. Atlanta. Ga 
HAMBURGERS , . .Balttmore. Md 

LOVEMAN'S Birmingham, Ala 

KENNEDY'S Boston, Mass. 

JACOBI BROS.. INC . .Buffalo, N, Y, 
FRANKENBERGER’S . Charleston. W Va. 
TATE BROWN CO. . .Charlotte. N. C. 

LYHON'S . Chicago. III. 
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B.R. BAKER Cleveland. Ohio 

THE UNION Columbus. Ohio 
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A Raeford fabric — like this leisure-living blend of Dacron*and wool worsted, 
an outstanding example of The American Wav With Wool Blends. 
Where can you find the sport coats? See the adjoining list. 
(And why not take this page with you as a reminder?) ,55; 

Raeford Worsted Company. A Division of Burlington Industries 



We don’t have 
to make our 
own aging l)arrels. 
But Grand-Dad 
demands it. 


(ircal BourlxJii isn’t born— it’s iniulc*. 
Made rijilit in tlie aging barrel, An<l 
lliat lakes years. 

'rinil's why we u.sooiily the iieaii of 
the most expensive white oak timber, 
wliere I he growth rings are uniform 
and tiglit . And liand-eooper the barrels 
soeaeli stave isslning and true. 

Even eliarring tlie barrels is tricky. 
.Not (‘iiough, and the whiskey gets 
stunted in the aging. ()\-er-charring 
makes it liar.sh. We have to come 
within 1 to gel our special fbo'or, 
body and l)oiKiuel. If you think we re 
fii.s.sy about a little barrel, you ought 
to .see I he rest of the way we make 
our Bourbon. Being IIea<l of 
the Bourbon Family, 
we wj)uldn’t have 
il anv other 
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your 
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the 
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you 

bought 

your 


the Uncommon Motor Oil 
100% Pure Pennsylvania 

Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co. 
Oil City. Pa. 


BADMINTON /A'/m Chapin 


Judy takes a final curtain call 


After winning her 12th national singles championship as well as the 
doubles and mixed doubles, Judy Devlin Hashman retires from the game 


last Saturday afternoon in Flint, 
^ Mich., the career of perhaps the most 
accomplished woman athlete of the dec- 
ade came to a successful and graceful 
close. Judy Devlin Hashman. .II. a 5’ 6' 
redhead, from Abingdon. England via 
Baltimore via Winnipeg, Man., chased 
down her last drop shot from an over- 
whelmed oppcmcnt. sent up her last 
high lub and a split-second later wristed 
her final backhand smash deep near her 
opponent's hack boundary line. Then, 
as she accepted congratulations for her 
I2ih U.S. singles title, she made good 
on her promise of a month earlier and 
retired from the closed world of world- 
class badminton. 

Though a U.S. citizen by choice, her 
reasons for leaving the game in which 
she has excelled so brilliantly— and in so 
much obscurity — were decidediv British. 
“1 accomplished what I set out to ac- 
complish," she said. "This game takes a 
lot out of you both physically and men- 
tally. I have nothing more to gain from 


it. And besides, if you’ve been good in a 
Nport you don't like to play to less than 
your best, and I'm not willing to devote 
the time it would take to do that." 

Considering the lack of fanfare that 
surrounds badminton (only 350 devotees 
saw the finals in Flint, though a tornado 
scare w as partly rc.sponsihle), it is likely 
Judy could have chosen a more direct 
route to fame. She was a skillful field- 
hockey player, w as once a member of the 
U.S. women’s national lacrosse team and 
the Junior W'ightman Cup squad. But 
fortunately for badminton, she chose the 
shuttlecock over the tennis ball, because 
"I couldn't stand the thought of playing 
tennis 12 months of the >car." Besides, 
she fell she had a heritage to preserve. 

Her father, J. Frank Devlin, an Irish- 
man. learned the game from a hospital 
bed w hen he w as 8 years old and laid up 
with osteomyelitis. A family friend gave 
him a racket, and he spent many hours 
hitting the shuttlecock against the hospi- 
tal wall. It drove the nurses wild but 
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443 Albany Street • 


At fine stores everywhere 
Boston, Massachusetts 02118 
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Wringing mum pnwnr 
nut nf a stnrn driva. 


Balanced design is the Starcraft secret. Each hull is designed with 
the MerCruiser stern drive as a part ot it. They work in harness to 
give you planing that's sure and easy, a ride that's soft and stable, 
and more power per horsepower for less cost per gallon. 

Get in on the secret at your Starcraft dealer's. Take a ride in any 
one of 11 stern drive models— sportabouts, runabouts or cruisers. 
For a power boat catalog, write Starcraft Corporation, Dept. 7-SI-5. 
Goshen, Indiana. 46526. 


meaCHUisen 


The debonnaire tassel 
adds fashion to comfort 
in this handsomest of slip-ons. 


French Shriner shoes 
$ 27.95 — $ 100.00 


helped him pass the hours during his 
long convalescence. When he was able 
lo play badminton for real he discovered 
he had developed a nice instinct for the 
game's subtleties, and by 1931 he had 
won MV world singles championships. In 
1937 frank Devlin moved his family, 
which by now included (in addition to 
his wife, an accomplished player her- 
self) Judy and her older sister Sue, from 
( anada, whore Judy had beer born, to 
Baltimore. .Mmost smglehandedly he 
turned the fast Coast into a badminton 
power. 

So It was that Judy had good reason to 
lake up the game seriously. In 1949 she 
won her llrst of si.v consecutive junior 
championships, in 1954 her first U.S. 
title and in the same year her first world 
crown. By last Sunday her various titles 
in the A!l-hngland. the unofiicial world 
championship, numbered 10. and in the 
U.S. championships 1 2. Six of the seven 
world women'.s doubles titles and 10 of 
her 12 U.S. doubles titles were with her 
sister. Said Stan Hales, the third-rank- 
ing U.S. men's player and an official of 
the American Badminton Association, 
“Something like Judy isn’t likely to hap- 
pen again in the history of the game." 
That was a common sentiment in Flini. 

J udy's game is extremely unfussy, spec- 
tacular only because it is so proficient. 
■ ■ Daddy always thought the simplest shot 
for anything was the least tiring," she 
says, "and that there was no point in 
a fancy windup.” 

She took that philosophy with her lo 
England in I960, when she left Baltimore 
to become the wife of a good Hngtish 
player. George Cecil Kenneth (Dick) 
H ashman, w ho works at a British atomic- 
energy establishment near .-Nbingdon. in 
Berkshire, four afternoons a week, with 
her 2-year-old son GcolTrey in tow. 
Judy teaches English and geography and 
referees soccer games at nearby Josca's 
preparatory school. When Judy first 
moved to England and began playing in 
the weekend round of seasonal lourna* 
mcnls, she was, lo say the least, unbeat- 
able. She would go weeks at a lime with- 
out losing even a point. "It was like a 
dream.” she said. "They used lo serve, 
hit one back and fd make a point. They 
just couldn't gel to anything." It was al- 
most that bad in Flint last week. In all 
but her final-round match against Ca- 
nadian Champion Sharon Whittaker, 
which she won 1 1-3. 1 1-5. it was possible 
to count Judy's errors on one hand. Sur- 
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pnsingly. the result of this overwhelming 
dominance was a tremendous lack of con- 
fidence. •‘Every lime she played," said 
Dick Hashman. ’'she would think she 
was going to be beaten." Her legs weak- 
ened, and by her own definition she 
would begin to "sweat buckets." 

Then once play began just the reverse 
would happen, "If I was playing against 
somebody I was really quite scared of." 
Judy said, "after about four or five 
points. I suddenly got completely calm. 
It’s as if I wasn't even in the place," 

Her residence in England had the same 
effect on the women's game there that 
the MalayanChoong brothers, Eddie and 
David, had on the men's game a decade 
earlier, when they were in London for 
graduate study at Cambridge; it raised 
the level to world class. The surprising 
thing, of course, is that badminton need- 
ed any prodding in England at all. be- 
cause that is where the game began in 
1 873 at a house party in Badminton, the 
scat of the Duke of Beaufort in Cilou- 
ccstershirc. In a scn,sc. il ha,s never really 


shrugged off its aristocratic image, most- 
ly by choice, so that today it is still pos- 
sible to find players who say, "We don't 
have people who drop their aitches." and. 
"If we had someone who grew his hair 
long. I think we'd die of shame." Play- 
ers tend to take great pride in the ama- 
teur nature of the game. To start a dou- 
bles match, the referee calls: "The score 
IS love-love, second server." In Flint there 
was a recurring dispute over the sling, or 
double hit, which had all the characteris- 
tics of a classic dispute between tradi- 
tional and mod. As one official explained. 
• ‘The purists still don't believe any wood 
should be used on a shot, and il is some- 
times terribly difficult to (ell the differ- 
ence between a double hit, which is ille- 
gal. and a wood shot, which is not. So, 
many of the older referees lend to dis- 
allow all wood shots period." 

This, for one, incensed Erland Kops, 
the bearded Dane who won his third 
U.S. men’s singles title, inanearly-round 
match with an elderly referee in the chair. 
Kops was called for .slinging no les.s than 


six times. "No sling." he kept mutter- 
ing. "Wood shot. Wood shot." In the fi- 
nals. with a young referee, there were no 
such calls 

Mrs. Hashman, of course, was too 
overpowering to be bothered by such 
technicalities. At 31, she could undoubt- 
edly continue to play world-class bad- 
minton for .several more years, if she 
chose. Bui the demands of a family make 
the extreme concentration so essential 
to the game more and more of a chore. 

And so. last Saturday it was all over. 
After the mixed-doubles linal, her third 
championship of the day. she accepted 
her last pieces of silver, put on her blue 
badminton blazer and took a towel and 
wiped back her Irish red hair. Geoffrey 
got loose from his baby-sitter for the aft- 
ernoon. Grandmother Devlin, and tod- 
dled over and began playing w ith mom- 
my's rackets and birds. 

Judy permuted herself her first real 
smile of the week. She looked down and 
said, "No, no Geoffrey. No more shut- 
tlcctx:ks. No more shuttlecocks.” e*«o 


Vacarion '^11 , . 
home starter kit 



f Be' you're looking for o place lo gd away from it all. Well, our l6-poge 
j book is just what you need lo gel started. A dozen hideawoy designs with 
I drawings, floor plans and facts you should know about vacation homes. 

' We even fell you how to get complete blueprints. So, moke the fust move. 
Send the coupon ond o quarter. We'll loke il from there. 




Western Woods do it beautifully. 

I thr Wi-iic'r. Woodi Oougloi fit, trnjeln'0«ft So’uCc. laoHO Wh.ir Incew CrOo' loagi-t": r ^ S>,90f ruM*. 

j rcM-'Ota r,n«, Weilern Mewlod. Wril«rr lor<K. Irj Wh.l. I 

I Wdirrn Wood rrod^cn Aiicc.oi..--. Oi-p' M-itf. Yeon Sc.idma. tc'llord. Oiogo' Vjy* 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 

TELEVISION AND RADIO BROADCASTING 
Lcjrn by doing. T»f> Yejr W ork-Sludy J’rograms in- 
elude announcing, sciipiuriling, production, program- 
ming. niunagemeni, '.jlc, ncus. sports. Li^ral Arts. 
Prolessional 1 acuity, siudios and equipment. Learn on 
school sMtions t bij and \V t Sti-I V. Sludeni activi- 
ties. I’laccmcni. nofniiiories. t o-ed, Cata og. %Nril« 
Mr. Uood, Cambridge School. 6.C Hcacon Si.. Hoston. 
Mass. 
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IBM DATA PROCESSING LAB 
Ratalllnij • Inlarlar Pevlgn • Secretarial 
Dormitories • Sociol Recreational Activities 

FOR CATALOG WHITE' OR. N. J. HASENFUS 
II* COMMONWEALTH AVENUE. BOSTON. MASS, Oni» 


Kickoff for a Babe! of hooters 

Televised professional soccer was unveiled nationally last weekend 
and, despite awkward rnoments, showed signs of future health 


G U) Si. Vil, ihe pride of Maiii, lield- 
cd a pass from Jamaican Asher 
Welch and booied the hall past Dennis 
Connaghan of Scotland, and the lirst 
goal to he scored in .America’s ambitious 
new professional soccer \enlure was his- 
torical fact. The goal won a game for the 
Baltimore Ba>s over the Atlanta Chiefs, 
This was the first exposure on national 
T\ for the National Professional -SvTceer 
League, the nonsanclioned orguni/alion 
that has a million-dollar contract with 
CBS for the season. coNcring 2| games. 
Anxiously waieliinginthewingswei'eihc 
owners of the United Soccer Association, 
a group that has the approval of soccer’s 
international governing body (I If A) 
but no subsidy from CBS. The L'nilcd 
Soccer Association was in tiic peculiar 
position of hoping that its rivals would 
be exciting enough to whet the Ameri- 
can appetite for the world’s most popu- 
lar sport but not so good as to Overshad- 
ow United's ovvn teams. 

The USA owners should have been 
pleased with what they saw televised 
from Baltimore’s .Memorial Stadium. 
The 8.4.J4 spectators who sprinkled the 
stands- and were studiously avoided by 
llie TV cameras— were not nearly enough 
to make the Baliimore Bass a liscai suc- 
cess, bui the game itself had sufficient 
charm to make the television audience 
want more. 

Eric Barnett, a young Australian in 
the L'.S. studying television icchniqiies 
who has played soccer at club level in 
Australia. New Zealand and England, 
watched the proceedings with a miidiy 
jaundiced eye. W hen it was all over, he 
opined that tlic level of proliciency was 
about that of tliird- or Idurlh-division 
play in England. This would be the equiv- 
alent. say. of I'riplc A baseball in the 
U.S.. which is not loo bad lor teams as- 
sembled only recemiy from the four cor- 
ners of the carili. 

The action, as might have been e\- 
pccled. was bri%k and confused. As might 
not have been expected, it was at limes 
remarkably cohesive. 


"The dribbling in midlicld was now 
and again brilliani." said Barncll. "I 
mean, il approached lirsi-division qual- 
ity. But the chaps seemed a bit eonfiiscd 
when iltey got wiiiiin the 30-yard line 
and were a mite too hasty in taking their 
shots. But you must expect this in teams 
which have only just come together, you 
know." 

Ctmipounding the difficulties of each 
new team is the Tower of Babel aspect of 
the operation. The Eos Angeles Toros, 
who began their season before 9.048 
lonely partisans in the IO!.574-seai Coli- 
seum. had to open their own English 
class for their club, which is coached 
by Max Wo/niak. a Pole. Wo/niak’s 
charges speak a total of 12 languages 
and hail from everywhere from licuador 
to Turkey. 

Coach John S/ep of the Philadelphia 
Spartans is a Hungarian w ho speaks three 
languages hut not Spanish. Recently, 
when lie was forced lo lake a Spanish- 
speaking player to task in practice, he 
used the services of Laszio Kashas, an- 
other Hungarian who learned lo speak 
the language Huently while playing in 
Madrid- S/ep’s impassioned complaints 
were toned down by Kaszas. who says, 
"I leave out the emotion when I trans- 
late," 

The real star of the TV game was ii re- 
tired soccer player who is regarded as 
the best produced in Ireland in a genera- 
tion — Danny Blanchnowcr. Blanchllow- 
er was the color man for Jack Whitaker, 
a CBS sports announcer who struggled 
manf'uffy. and. on t/ie whole, slicccssAi/- 
ly with the problem of presenting sivccer 
imeliigibly to an audience that must have 
known little or lunhing about the nu- 
ances of the game. Blanchllower, speak- 
ing in a crisp, engaging accent, was re- 
freshingly honest in his comments. It is 
quite ev idem he has a lot to learn before 
he becomes as rcluetant as .American an- 
nouncers to crii ici/e. His estimate of the 
action on ihe field was clear and biting. 

"Here they need a bit of a clover play," 
he said once as Baltimore was preparing 

(ommufd 
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Give your children some memories 
that won’t wear out. 




EASTERN 

We want everyone to fly 


It's Show-And-Tell time. The teocher 
has asked the children to talk about 
their lost summer's vacotion. So your 
youngster comes home and wants 
to know where she went last 
summer. 

She forgot. 

She keeps mixing up the 
trip to the lake with the time 
you took her for a drive in the 
country. 

She's got nothing to 
show ond nothing to tell. 

We bet she wouldn't for- 
get a wonderful vacation in 
a place like Bermuda or 
Puerto Rico or Mexico City or 
Florido or Acapulco or the 
Bahamas. And we bet you 
won't forget it, either. 

At Eostern you con buy memories 
like thot. The kind thot losts a lifetime. 

Moybe you can't afford to ooy cosh 
for a family vacation now. But with memories now. For os little os $17 

Eostern's Chorge-A-Trip plan you get ° month plus a smoll service charge a 
fomily of three, living in on area served 
by Eastern, can fake an exciting vacation. 

Then you can send your child off to 
school filled with thoughts and ideas 
ond memories thot won't wear out or 
become obsolete. (And it probobly 


won't cost you more than some dull 
vocations you've token.) 

So why not give your children some- 
thing memorable to remember and tolk 
30ut while they're still kids. 

And you ore, too. 


Name 

Address 

ci^ 

Stale Zip Code 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
Box 2844, Dept. JI 
Grond Central Station 
New York, N.Y, 10017 


I W&nf to give my children a va- 
cotion that won't wear out. 
Please send me your full-color 
brochures on memorable vaca- 
tions and how I con chorgefhem. 






There are 
51 great 
reasons to 
wearthissock. 

48 are color. 


We make Gold Cup* in more colors than any other sock 
around. (Now you can color your feet to go with anything 
you happen to be up to.) Another reason for wearing Gold 
Cup is softness— built into every inch. (We picked a blend 
of 75% highbulk Orion* acrylic and 25% stretch nylon. 
It makes Gold Cup thick and light and bouncy— feels like 
cashmere.) Long wear is another reason why you’ll go for 
Gold Cup. (We gave it a special heel-and-toe shield- 
holds up even under heavy action.) The fifty-first reason 
is the perfect lit and stay-up for every foot. (One size 
for all.) As for price, it's $1.50 the pair— only $72 for 
all 48. So it’s hardly worth mentioning. 

the Burlington sock. 


Count them: 48 colors! Wild ones. Mild ories. Lemon Peel. Desert Tan, Terra Cotta. Antique Gold, Blue Grass, Charcoal Heather, Tiger Orar^ge. Black Burgundy, 
Smoke Blue, Red Brick. Dark Olive, Bright Olive. Peach Heather. Stone Mist Heather, Country Brown Heather. Denim Blue. Blue. Black Blue, Bronze Heather. 
Grey Bronze, Dark Oxford, B'ack, Olive Gold. Whiskey, Polar, Pink. Electric Blue. Stone Misl. Navy, Light Blue Heather, light Grey Heather. Olive Heather. 
Bamttoo. Gold, Loden, White. Brortze Blue. Brown, Spruce Heather, Mandarin. Red. Black Brown. Spruce Green, Lime. Burgundy. Yellow. Camel. Blue Cold. 


SOCCER eonUnufd 


for an indirect free kick. "The man tak- 
ing the kick can't score directly, you 
knou. He must roll the hall at least its 
own circumference before kicking for the 
goal, so he will probably pass it." 

The kicker, instead of rolling the ball 
its own circumference or passing it to an- 
other Baltimorean, lofted it over the de- 
fenders toward the Atlanta goal, where 
it was caught by C'onnaghan. 

"That was a silly play." said Blanch- 
flower. disgustedly. "You know, the 
chap could not have scored had the ball 
gone into the goal.” 

Unfortunately, the CHS presentation 
of this first soccer game seemed a bit 
hurried. The game began abruptly, with 
no introduction of players, so that the 
television spectators were never clearly 
aware of what positions the players 
were occupying or what their functions 
were supposed to be. When Whitaker 
did identify a player by name, which he 
did fairly often after a slow start, he 
generally left out his position and his 
country of origin. 

Since it will obviously require a good 
deal of time and promotion before 
American viewers learn and appreciate 
the liner points of soccer strategy and 
tactics, it would seem that the most re- 
warding way to create interest among 
potential customers would be to develop 
individual stars. 'I’et, for most of the 
game, the only players TV spectators 
were really aw are of were the two goal- 
ies. Sven Lindherg. the Swede who 
played a tine game for Atlanta. and Con- 
naghan. No more mention was given 
St. Vil. the only scorer, than any other 
Baltimore player, even though he is re- 
garded as the best player to come out of 
Haiti in many years. St. Vil may well be- 
come the darling of Baltimore soccer 
fans and could, conceivably, become 
a star who could attract TV fans. 

■Asher Welch, who passed the ball to 
set up St. V ii's score, has a tvs in hrother. 
An. also playing for Baltimore. Asher is 
a marvelously fast athlete who handles 
— or foots — the ball well and passes with 
speed and accuracy, hut he, too, ndghJ 
have gone unremarked had not Blanch- 
flovver underlined his importance with a 
brief anecdote. 

"When the Bays [Blanchflower either 
thought the name of the Buliimoro team 
was the Bears or his accent made it come 
out that way] signed these two lads, the 
scout had a big party in Jamaica," 
Blanchflower said. "He woke up in the 
roniiniifd 
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The only way you con 
do more for your golf game 
is to take a lesson. 

Lessons are for learning. But if you're past the obe's of golf 
and hove a well-grooved swing, there's one more way to polish 
your gome: with Wilson K-28 equipment. You get the originol 
Wilson Stroto Bloc®' construction with new two-piece sole plate 
including bross bock weight for more power. Dynomic-bolonced 
irons that'll add new accuracy to your game. 

And the K-28 ball packs surprising power and durability. 

Fact is, playing with K-28's is like a lesson in itself. 

You'll find them at fine sporting goods stores everywhere. 

PlftV TO WIN WITH 

Wieoofi 



SOCCER 


morning \Mth an enormous head and 
looked at them and didn't know if he 
had signed twins or was just seeing two 
of Asher.” 

Again, when the Baltimore goalkeeper 
blocked a shot with his face, Blanch- 
Hower added a light note to the broad- 
cast ‘ Bit of face-saving, that, Jock." he 
said to Whitakcr. 

The CBS formula for inserting the all- 
important commercials worked well in 
this lirsi game, depriving viewers of 
almost none of the action. The commer- 
cials were run during the time taken for 
goal kicks, when the ball was kicked 
over the end line by the offense and 
brought out for the goalie to put into 
play. 

Once or twice the cameras picked up 
the action a few seconds late but, for 
the most pari, nothing was lost to com- 
mercials. a praiseworthy achievemeni 
in a game in which there arc no time- 
outs. Of course, on the three occasions 
when a player was laid out on the field 
with an injury, the alert director seized 


the moments to plump a commercial in. 

Overall, judging by the Eialtimore- 
Atlanla TV presentation, soccer has 
much to offer and. potentially, a large 
audience. It has the advantage, even with 
this not quite top-grade class of per- 
formance, of continuous motion, excit- 
ing and someiiincs violent action and 
obvious rules easy to understand. It is 
rather like hockey on a grand scale, but 
with a ball easy enough to see that the 
goal-scoring is never lost to view. 

The class of play in the nontelevi.sed 
league is likely to be better than that in 
the National Professional Soccer League, 
since the United Soccer Association, with 
the blessing of the FIFA, imports en- 
tire teams to represent its cities, rather 
than a melange of over- or under-age 
players. Not loo long from now the two 
leagues are expected to merge. When 
they do. and when the brand of soccer 
offered the American public on the field 
and on television begins to approach the 
caliber of the soccer played in Europe 
and South America, then the game in 


the U.S. may become a real threat to 
baseball, with which it presently com- 
petes. Opening day in Philadelphia saw 
1 4. J 6.'' people on hand (admittedly many 
of them American hyphenates) as the 
Spartans beat Toronto 2-0 The same 
day the baseball Phillies drew only 9,213 
and the 76crs 9,426. 

Of course, the sport must develop lo- 
cal players, too. An encouraging note 
in a bleak opening day at C'hicago Sol- 
dier F'icid was the fact that the hero of 
Chicago’s 2-1 victory over St. Louis was 
a player who came up from the Hansa 
team in Chicago. He was Willie Roy. an 
imnugrani to the U.S. from Oermany 
when he was 6. Roy scored both Chi- 
cago goals, and the meager crowd of 
4.725 roared its approval, 

The advent of soccer in the U.S. was 
a bn shaky. But with a Danny Blanch- 
flower to lend spice to the TV broad- 
casts. a bn more intelligent presentation 
of the stars on the teams and a leaven- 
ing of local talent, the game may yet 
develop into an attraction. end 



Every razor removes more then just your beord. Becouse no mottcr how 
carefully you shave, or how good the rozor is, it scrapes away skin and 
notural oils thot keep your face comfortable. Then you splosh on on after 
shove that dries your face even more. So every time you shove you moke 
your foce dry, irritated, ond sore. It's time you met the after shove thot 
soothes, protects, and helps heal. It's time you met the soother. 


Meiuien Af ta . . . replaces oils 
shaving scrapes away. 

Wfiol other alter shove con mote ihoi statemeni? 
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Avis has been attacked 
by a larger fleet. 



No. I (104,000 vehicles ! Avis (71,(K)0 vehicles') 


One of our competitors has been running some get- 
tough-with-Avis ads. And why not, if he wants to? 

But in telling you how big he is, he left the impression 
that Avis is pretty small. 

He hasn’t taken a good look lately. 

We’re closing the gap. 

His fleet of cars and trucks is 104,000. Ours is 71,000. 

We mention this because we can’t have you thinking we 
may be out of shiny new Plymouths if you come in for one. 

Maybe No.l knows how far we’ve come, at that. 

If we were all that small, he wouldn’t have run those ads 
in the first place. 


•INCtOOtS CABS. 


TBUCKS C AVIS ACh' 


sERvice or ITT. 


HORSE RACING / Whitney Tower 


A painful prognosis for the good Dr. Fager 

Two early-line Kentucky Derby favorites ran second at Aqueduct and Keeneland last week, but there 
was more concern over a courageous winner who probably will never get his chance at Churchill Downs 


W ith less than three weeks remaining 
before the Kentucky Derby, what 
the first of the Triple Crown classics 
seems to lack in the w ay of an outstand- 
ing favorite it more than makes up for 
m numbers. Roughly half a dozen colts 
appear to have the qualifications to whip 
the others at a mile and a quarter on 
May 6. This became all the more ap- 
parent after two races last week in which 
the favorites, Mrs, Thomas Bancroft's 
Damascus {opposite) and Wheatley Sta- 
ble's Successor, were both narrowly 
beaten, 

The more important of the two Derby- 
testing races was the one-mile Gotham 
at Aqueduct. Damascus, who had 
looked so impressive when winning the 
Bay Shore three weeks earlier, trailed 
Florida-bred Dr, Fager. owned by Tartan 
Stable's William L. McKnight, honorary 
chairman of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Corporation. On the 
same afternoon, down in Kentucky. Lou 
Rowan's Santa Anita Derby winner 
Ruken won by a nose over Successor 
in the seven-furlong Spicndthrifl at 
Keeneland. The results of these two 
races were not half so startling as the 
revelation by Dr. Pager's trainer. Johnny 
Nerud, on the day of the Gotham that 
despite Dr. Pager's well-deserved and 
impressive victory over the Derby win- 
ter book favorite, the colt definitely 
would be held out of this week's Wood 
Memorial, and probably would not be 
entered in the Derby itself. Startling? 
Perhaps, not really. 

Dr, Fager (named for a Boston neu- 
rosurgeon who operated on Nerud in 
1965) has had the look and ways of a 


sprinter. Last year in five starts he won 
his first four, including victories up to 
seven furlongs, by such astronomical 
margins as seven, eight and even 12 
lengths. But in the one-mile Champagne, 
after leading Successor by three lengths 
at the eighth pole, he tired rapidly and 
wound up being beaten a length. After 
that he called it a season and. like Suc- 
cessor — who first went on to win the 
Garden State and the 2-year-old cham- 
pionship -was duly shipped south to 
Hialeah. 

Dr. Pager's sire and dam, Rough'n 
Tumble and .Aspidistra, arc not the sort 
one would expect to produce a classic 
winner. And nobody knows this better 
than Johnny Nerud, who said as long 
ago as last December, "There's nothing 
in his pedigree that makes him out to be 
a stayer. Still, he does have beautiful 
action, and the smoothest, longest stride 
I've ever seen on any of my horses. That 
action may help him get a mile and an 
eighth, despite his pedigree." 

At Hialeah, Dr. Pager developed a 
bothersome blood infection that kept 
him out of action all winter. By the time 
he got to New York last month all was 
fine with his blood count, hut then there 
was another cause for alarm. "This colt 
is not the soundest horse around." 
Johnny explained the day of the Goth- 
am. "More important than his blood 
infection is a bad right knee. It worries 
me a lot. Besides that. I've never believed 
Dr. Pager is a genuine Derby horse. He 
may not be tough enough." 

Dr. Fager demonstrated at least some 
toughness — and a lot of gamencss— 
in the Gotham. With Manuel Ycaza 


aboard, he ran practically head and head 
with Damascus for nearly five-eighths 
of a mile and then steadily pulled away 
from the slightly favored son of Sword 
Dancer. 

Ycaza. for one. would like to change 
Nerud’s mind about skipping the Derby, 
but in any case a definite decision proba- 
bly will not be made until Johnny secs 
what develops in this week's Wood at 
a mile and an eighth. "Mr. McKnight 
has never told me how or when to run 
his horses or where to run them," Nerud 
says. "The Kentucky Derby may mean 
a lot to the man. and if he says he wants 
to go — and insists on running in it — 
obviously, we'll go to Churchill Downs. 
But if he leaves it up to me. Dr. Fager 
will stay in N'ew York and point for 
the Withers on May 13 and then maybe 
the Preakness on May 20." 

Nerud, who came so close to a Derby 
victory 10 years ago, only to have Willie 
Shoemaker stand up in the irons aboard 
Gallant Man, would like to try again 
at Churchill Downs. And if Dr. Fager 
won't get him there, he has another 
Florida-bred— a bay son of Intention- 
ally (also the sire of In Reality)— w’ho 
might. This one is named Brunch, and 
so far he has a threc-for-three record. 
"I'm not much on racing 2-year-olds 
very often, anyway." says Nerud. "and 
that's why nobody saw anything of 
Brunch last year. He shin-bucked two 
or three times and had a few other small 
ailments. But he's all right now." In- 
deed he is. In his first start at Hialeah 
on March 1, Brunch broke his maiden 
by six lengths. A month later, again at 
six furlongs, he won by four. And last 
eonunuHi 


FORCED TO USE DAMASCUS SOONER THAN PLANNED, JOCKEY SHOEMAKER STILL CONSIDERS HIS MOUNT BEST OF THE DERBY CROP 
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Lee-Presf 

Leesures 

do! 


Do *9 slacks 
gowitha*65 
blazer? 


Lee-Prest Classics were 
made to look great with that 
expensive blazer. So don't be 
fooled by the price tag. And 
Lee-PrSst Classics with a 
total permanent press never 
need ironing or touch ups. 
Shown: Lee-Pr5st Classics 
in Poly Ply fabric. 65% Dacron* 
polyester/35% combed cotton 
oxford. In Sand Green. 
Expresso, Black 
Olive, and Black r 3 

Other Lee-PrSst 
Leesures from 

$6 to $9. . 


vMJok, in Ills lirsl Irs :il ii mile, he lc>; 
all the \\u\ under Shoemaker to wir 
ayaiii easilv , Uiunch will lind out how 
yood he is when he runs this \scek in 
llie Wood Memorial, where he vvill have 
his lirsl yo at class horses. 

Shoemakci' lilink^ that Biuneh has 
ahilitv. and another jockcv, a rour-lime 
Derby winner name oi' llariack. is so 
impressed b> Briineh's prospects tlia; 
he phoned Nerud last week to ask if thi- 
nioiini was open. "I had to tell him lh..i 
I ride Slii'c. I'sserv and Yca/a moslls. 
explained Nerud. “but that I'd kceji 
him in mind iranvthiny developed. I'd 
always consider Hartaek. espceially in 
the Derby. Il'.s i>ne race we know he's not 
yoiny to yet buck lever in. don't we'.’" 

In view of Dr. 1 ager's known parti- 
ality for sprints, it was not really astoi;- 
ishmg that he beat Damaseiis in tb.- 
(ii'iham. JSltoemakcr was not happ 
about the race even at ibe .start. Breal 
ing on the outside of the nine-hoi'C 
lieid ovei- a track that had been mudd> 
in the morning, then turned to good 
and tinaily lo t'asr. Shoemaker wanted to 
move Damascus to the I'roiU and then 
make for the inside, where he would 
have the best running surlaeo. In Older 
to do .so he had lo make use of his colt 
sooner than he had planned. As it de- 
veloped. a 5.5-10-1 shot named Ro>:il 
Malabar had g<tllen the jump ai'..i 
opened up three Icngtlis on the rest of 
the field, with Damascus and Dr. bager 
not far otT and already engaged in their 
own duel. Damascus gained an insi.le 
position up the baekslreich, and. as 
Shoe observed later, "when Dr. hager 
came up on my outside I simply had to 
go with him. In doing so I may have 
moved a little too soon, but aciuallv it 
was the horse and not me — who made 
up his mind to rim. He got beat, b.ii 
not by much, and as far as I'm con- 
cerned he's siill as good a Derby hoi^e 
a.s there is around. This race should 
help him. and we'll all know more when 
he goes an extra eighth of a mile nevt 
week in the Wood." 

There's no question that the Gotham 
was an excellent race for both Dr. f-ager 
and Damascus. They completely out- 
classed the held. The perennial brides- 
maid. Reason to Hail, was live lengths 
baek in third place and the Wheaiic. 
hope. Bold Monarch, put in another 
disappointing performance, to finish 
seventh- Dr. Pager's winning time of 
j;35’i was respectable enough, consid- 
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ering ihe shifting condition of the track. 
Frank Whitelcy, who trains Damascus, 
was naturally disappointed at losing, 
but he has never been much of an opti- 
mist, **JHc ran well," observed Whitelcy 
afterward, "but not well enough. I didn’t 
give Shoemaker a single instruction and, 
because he knows this horse. J never 
would. Next time around I hope things 
will be different, because I know Damas- 
cus is a good horse." 

Because he is sfiM relatively green, it 
is likely that the Gotham will help Da- 
mascus considerably. The next time the 
chances arc that Shoemaker will not have 
to hurry his mount excessively during 
the early part of the race, giving him 
more of a finishing kick. On the other 
hand, in looking only as far ahead as 
the Wood, who is to say that any horse 
will improve in one week’s time after a 
race that was as hard-fought and taxing 
as last week's Gotham? 

Successor, bred and raised at nearby 
Claiborne Farm, was the natural odds- 
on, 7-to-lO favorite in the Spendthrift at 
Keeneiand, despite hisfourth-piace finish 
in the Swift at Aqueduct on March 13. 
Driven out of New Y ork by bad weather 
and the possibility of an extended horse 
owners' boycott, Successor bcelined to 
Kentucky for his final Derby prepara- 
tions. And it may have been the right 
move, for he now has 12 days between 
his good Spendthrift effort and the April 
27 Blue Grass Stakes at a mile and an 
eighth. At his best it is hard to imagine 
Successor losing to anyone in his age 
group at seven furlongs, and it could be 
that he has not yet regained his best 1 966 
form. This should not, however, detract 
one iota from Ruken's victory in his first 
start since he won the Santa Anita Derby 
six weeks ago. In Kentucky, where it is 
fashionable to put the knock on Cali- 
fornia horses, veteran horsemen had to 
admit that Ruken is probably a lot bet- 
ter than many of them had previously 
thought. Ruken, of course, had more 
seasoning than Successor but he also 
demonstrated in the Spendthrift — as he 
often has done before— that he is a 
Derby type of runner. Coming from off 
the pace and circling his field with Jong, 
sweeping strides, he made up an enor- 
mous amount of ground on the stretch 
turn, and after passing Calumet's lead- 
ing BaJoufhehad opened up two lengths 
at the eighth pole. Only then did Suc- 
cessor, who had been running third, 
put in his own quick bid — which fell 
conilmied 



By using my new Percussion-Center 7^“ irons, which I am con-J 
vinced are the longest hitting irons ever made. Percussion- 
Center 7 Irons incorporate a precisely engineered bal- 
ance of the variable factors of head weight distribution, 
swing weight, shaft flex, inertia and kinetic energy. 

■ The resulting power enables you to take a club 
less for consistently greater distance and finer 
control than witf 
any other iron. 

■ Go by your 
Golf Professional 
Shop and try new 
Percussion-Center 7 Irons for yourself. You will recognize at 
once how their added playability can help your game. 
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new muscle 
myour swing. 


HOW? 

A completely new head design 
on my Model 8090 "Low Pro- 
file" Woods for 1967 works in 
three ways to give you maximum 
distance. The Vh" "Low Profile" 
head minimizes air drag. A 
lighter, faster head gives you the 
moving force of a much larger 
wood. And, a 12® loft on the 
driver gets the ball in the air 
cleanly and accurately. 

Ask your Golf Professional to 
let you try new "Low Profile" 
Woods. You will find they give 
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short by a nose. Successor will now stay 
on at Kccncland for the Blue Grass and 
a possible meeting with such horses as 
Tumble Wind, Diplomat Way, Grand 
Premiere and Ask The Fare. Ruken 
wifi take a difTcrcnl course to the Derby. 
He will run next in the Stepping Stone, 
another seven-furlong race, on Churchill 
Downs’ opening day, April 29. ‘‘I’ve 
had a lot of luck." says Ruken's trainer, 
Clyde Turk, "running horses in distance 
races off sprints.” 

With these developments at Aqueduct 
and Keencland last week, there might be 
a tendency to forget some of the winter 
stars — who may or may not still be stars. 
Reflected Glory, for example, the Fla- 
mingo winner and Florida Derby disap- 
pointment, had such a sore left shin 
last week that he had to miss the Goth- 
am, and it is questionable if he will make 
it back in time for the Wood. "He was 
that way after the Flamingo, however,” 
says Trainer Hirsch Jacobs, "but came 
out of it O.K. His shins weren’t an ex- 
cuse in the Florida Derby, in which he 
finished seventh. In that one the boy, 
Jorge Velasquez, just gave him a bad 
ride. Instead of coming from way back, 
w hich is the way this colt likes to run, he 
had him up there too close too soon. 
Now he'sgot real shin trouble, and there's 
no way of knowing if he'll get over it in 
lime for the Wood or not. It’s a day-to- 
day thing with him.’’ 

In Reality, the Florida Derby winner, 
is another question mark. Trainer Sun- 
shine Calvert, w'ho has never been con- 
vinced that In Reality is a classic horse, 
has been surprisingly noncommittal 
about his intentions. He shipped In Re- 
ality to New Jersey’s Garden State this 
week — a strange way of getting from 
.Miami to Louisville — and won’t make a 
decision about the Derby until the last 
possible moment, until he sees what hap- 
pens to the New York horses in the 
Wood and to a few others in this week’s 
Blue Grass prep, the Forerunner at 
Kccncland. 

Lurking behind all this in-and-out 
bunch is a second division, made up of 
such types as Gentleman James. Proviso, 
Lightning Orphan, Cool Reception and 
Daw n Glory. So if anyone says the 1967 
Derby is an absolute lock for any one 
colt he should have his head examined. 
And if an operation is needed one could 
do worse than get in touch with Dr. 
Charles Fager in Boston. Johnny Nerud 
knows the number. end 
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'Now; 
a long 
face can 
improve 
your 
golf game. 

HOW? 

With my new Model 8100 "Long 
Face" Woods. This special 1967 
Ben Hogan' Wood features a 
shallow head, longer face and 
longer clubhead, with weight 
distribution designed for greater 
speed. The result is a wood club 
which gives you more mar- 
gin for error with im- 
proved distance and 
accuracy. 



My new "Long Face" Woods 
are waiting for you at your Golf 
Professional Shop. Let them 
start improving your game on 
your next round. 


BEN HOGAN 




New Sunbeam Arrow, from the Chrysler people: 
Britain’s posh $2200 family car 
for unabashed sports car lovers. 

Temper the fast, sure feel of our Tiger with baby-limousine comforts— 
add our inimitable 5-year/50, 000-mile power train warranty*— 
what happens is pretty exotic. And practical. 



Arrow could happen only in 
Britain — where elegance 
<sn't measured by si^e, and 
even limousines must be a 
little nimble. 

Now Chrysler Motors Corp, 
brings it smack intothe com- 
pact car price range— com- 
plete with a 5-year '50,000- 



mile power tram warranty 
which other American car 
makers have somehow neg- 
lected to apply to their 
imports. 



For $2197*, Arrow gives 
you a baby limousine with lux- 
uries that $2197 cars do not 
provide. Front buckets with 
reclining backs. A console 
between them, and 4-on the- 
floor to go with. Adult-si^ed 
room m back. Curved glass 
windows. And a flow-through 
ventilation system some 
$3000 American cars would 
love to have. 

On the other hand . . . 
for $2197, Arrow is a sports 
sedan that tools through 
turns which domestic 
"sports cars" groan with 
effort to match, Arrow's 
new strut suspension and 
quick steering yield less 
than a 33;< foot turn 
circle-and it'i. 
ride steady 
through it all 

Engine per • 
formance, of 
course, is likely to be equally 
important to you So you'll be 
glad to hear Arrow's is a 73 


hp version of the 1725 cc 
engine which revs up our 
Alpine sports car. The OHV 
design still works for you; 
compression and horse- 
power are simply toned 
down. Result: rather spec- 
tacular economy along with 
Alpinish zipthrough gears. 
The gearbox itself is 
also transplanted from 
sports cars. Four pre- 
cisely-ratioed forward 
speeds, with a powerful 
Synchromesh to 
smooth things 
along. 

So. If a sports 
car is now a bit 
impractical as your next car, 
see your Sunbeam dealer 
about Arrow. It's the sports 


sedan no one else could 
build. And warrant this way: 





CHRYSLER 


NO WEEDS 


lAcr Miicc the days of Noah, ihc idea of living on a boat 
has appealed to a good many people, and even in these 
modern times of receding watcriincs there is no sign that 
this desire is drying up. Today there are some eight million 
pleasure boats in this country, of hich some 20' ; are esti- 
mated to be of a si/e and shape that permits living aboard 
Not counting merchant manners, dredgers, ocean-going 
squash professionals and such, who are occupationally 
hicked in the cradle of the deep, there arc thousands of 
Americans who live on their boats. Some sack out aboard 
for a weekend or, at most, a sucalion. but a growing num- 
ber are permanently domiciled on the water- m Long Is- 
land Sound, Chesapeake lias, the Inland Waterway, the 
(ireat (and many lesser) Lakes of the Midwest, in canals, 
channels, sloughs and bayous from Nebraska to Pennsyl- 
vania, St- Paul to New Orleans, Anchorage to San Diego. 
Wherever there is a puddle of sheltered water, people have 
moored, docked or run aground small craft and have made 
their homes in them. 

Recentiv. during a tour of gracious homes on the water 
m California, where people are migrating to marinas like 
lemmings to the Atlantic Ocean, one of the first things I 
learned was that not every boat lived on by people is a 
houseboat. Among the set who light barnacles rather than 
Japanese beetles, a houseboat, by common usage and some- 
times by legal delinitioii. is something that Moats but diK’s 
not move under its own power, any more than the land- 
based. mounted-on-foundaiion mobile homes that evolved 
from the house trailer. When liouseboats must be moved 
llicy are lowed like mobile homes. Csing this as a point of 
reference, there are many thher categories of things (things, 
since some of them resemble conventional boats only in a 
vague, free-l'orm way ) upon w hich iscviple live on water. Eor 
example, distinct from the true houseboat, there are mud- 
ders and arks. A mudder is something that was once a boat 
but has been so permanently embedded on the shore that 
nothing short of a tidal wave will ever move it again. An 
ark is surrounded b^ water, but it was not necessarily ever 
a boat. Arks are more like artificial islands built on pilings. 
diKk ends, high mudbanks or even anchored rafts, out of 
whatever material an arkcr can aH'ord or. m many cases, 
salsage from the water. 

At the other c.xtreme. there arc real boats that move 
under their own sails or engines. In California people who 
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Shipboard living is no longer the exclusive province of the rich. Today men— and 
their families — are going down to the sea in everything from sleek yachts in orderly marinas 
to old scows clustered together, as in Sausalito, Calif, (below) 

BY BIL GILBERT 


ON THE FRONT LAWN 


SHIPBOARD LIVING r<v.r,w 


make their permanent homes on such 
craft are called liver-inners. There prob- 
ably are more liver-inners than there arc 
houseboaters, arkers and mudders com- 
bined, one reason being that they are 
more popular with marina owners and 
municipal authorities. The feeling is that 
colonies of permanently li.xed on-the- 
water dwellings lend to degenerate into 
marine slums, where such things as gar- 
bage. sewage and fresh paint are treated 
lightly, if at all. By k>cal ordinance and 
by the refusal of many marina operators 
to give them slip space, the boating Es- 
tablishment wages a continuing vendetta 
against these immobile floating homes. 
In fact, it seems likely that arks, mud- 
ders and true houseboats may go the way 
of the log cabin. 


The variety of structures that enable 
people to live on the water is great. There 
is an ark near San Trancisco made large- 
l\ of salvaged Styrofoam, as well as a 
mudder (once a cement barge) v'ilh a 
badminton court. There are hou-scboais 
that were once ferryboats, showboats, 
fishing trawlers, scows and rafts. There 
are people living on former subchasers, 
the decks of which, even to the engiitc 
room, have bulkhead-to-bulkhead white 
carpeting. There are people living on 
former subchasers in which most of the 
decks, including those of the engine 
room, have rotted away. When it comes 
to real boats in w hich liver-inners arc liv- 
ing. the categories of craft seem limit- 
less. They run from boxes mounted on 
pontoons and pushed along by out- 



Some 1,800 boats lie up at the tvell-scnihhetl I-ons Beach Marina, and enough of these are 
pvrniunenilv inhabited to produce a sort of floating Levittown. 
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board motors (a shallow-draft contrap- 
tion popular in the inland ma/e of iltc 
Sacramento River della) to liny cabin 
inboards where two bunks arc cunning- 
ly filled inside one shower stall to. final- 
ly, yachts with swimming pools and rec- 
reation rooms 

At first inspection, the municipal ma- 
rina at Long Beach, where there are a 
good many liver-inners, does not seem 
to be a likely haunt for seafarers, The 
marina grounds look like, and in fact 
are. a symmetrically landscaped, meticu- 
lously maintained park. The slips at 
which I.8C0 small boats are tied up arc a 
freshly painted white, and clean as a 
modern dairy barn. There is no smell of 
fish, tar or oil. nor is there much sea 
smell in the sheltered, man-made cove. 
(The full-time job of one municipal em- 
ployee at the marina is to keep the wa- 
ter clean — straightening up the flotsam 
and jetsam.) There arc no tattoo artists 
hanging around the Long Beach docks, 
no bearded sea-dog types, no sense that 
the boats arc about to set off for some 
distant, exotic port. The sense one does 
gel. if one squints until the masts of the 
motor sailers begin to look like TV an- 
tennas, is of Levittown or some other 
densely populated development com- 
munity. 

The principal reason that this S14 
million public marina looks so well- 
scrubbed — and. in fact, the rea.son it ex- 
ists at all — is that l.ong Beach is in some 
ways like a Persian Gulfsheikdom. Along 
with onshore boats. Long Beach has a 
lot of offshore oil. One of the restrictions 
on the city's share of the oil royalties is 
that they must be used for improving 
the commercial, scenic and recreational 
aspects of the municipal waterfront. 
Therefore, just as oil sheiks keep air- 
conditioned Cadillacs w hilc desert sheiks 
keep camels, the l.ong Beach Marina 
keeps men. 45 of them, busy planting 
palm trees, painting slips, cleaning lava- 
tories and laundry rooms, guarding 
boats and scouring the water. Because 
of the special economic conditions, 
monthly slip rental at Long Beach (ap- 
proximately SI a foot) is only about 
half what it is elsewhere, which explains 
a good deal of the carping about public 
marinas heard from privateenireprencurs 
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HELP STAMP OUT SNOODS! 

A plea for better driving from The St. Paul Insurance Companies 



Snoods get behind s wheel 
and Signal right. Then they 
turn left 


What's “Snoode Cum Laude?" 
Latin for "The premium on 
Junior's hot rod is up again." 
Vnior\unate)y. Sr»oods make 
everybody's car insurance pre- 


From the Snood's Manual: 
"Any Snood caught showing 
courtesy, consideration, or 
coming to a full stop at a stop 
sign IS flemoted to Snood 2nd 
Class." 


r 


If you have known Snoods 
in your family, we respect- 
fully suggest you paste the 
above on the mirror where 
they brush their teeth. Because Snoodism 
is not incurable. Even practicing Snoods 
can drive well and safely if they try. 

Many have been curetl completely, and 
the effort is worthwhile. Because even kindly 
old insurance companies like The St. Paul 
can’t pay for Snoodism forever without rate 
increases. 

Help stamp out Snoods. 



THE ST. PAUL 


insurance companies 



St'rmg you teound lha world. . . around tht e/oe* 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
SI Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Wesler'^ Life Insurance Company 
St, Paul, Minnesota 55102 


“^itleist- 

topball 

with 

top golfers 

for 18 

straight 

years. 

How come? 

(And can it 
help your 
game?) 



Titleist is long. Consistently long. 
Every ball. Every stroke. You can 
depend on that consistent length 
to give your game the edge. 

The tournament players do — 
and have, for 18 years in a row. 



Titleistsare sold 
only in golf course 
pro shops. 

ACUSHNET GOUF 


SHIPBOARD LIVING conUnutd 

in the same line of business. The low 
rates and fringe conveniences also ac- 
count for the fact that there is a list of 
6.000 boat owners waiting to get a slip 
at Long Beach. Owners who made reser- 
vations as long ago as 1960 have only 
now, in the spring of 1967, reached the 
head of the list. 

As yet. no true houseboat has turned 
up at the head of the wailing list, but 
the possibility that one might does not 
please Lawrence McDowell, director of 
the Long Beach Marine Department. 
“At the moment we have no ordinance 
against houseboats,” Mr. McDowell 
says, “but we might need something of 
the sort in the future. Some houseboats 
are quite elegant, but if you Id in one 
you have to let in all of them, and that 
could change the whole atmosphere of 
our place. We don't want to be faced 
with something similar to what has 
grown up around Newport Beach or 
even Sausalito.” 

The Long Beach Marina atmosphere 
— clean, orderly, safe and low-priced — 
not unnaturally appeals to liver-inner 
families who apparently admired these 
virtues in their landlocked days. At Long 
Beach the stock answer to the stock 
stupid question, “Why do you live on 
a boat?” is, “You don't have to mow 
the grass here.” The Long Beach liver- 
inners are good, responsible-citizen 
types. Many of them came to the ma- 
rina after they had raised a houseful of 
children on land. Some are still work- 
ing, and the Long Beach docks at 7 
o'clock on a weekday morning look 
a little bit like the platform of a subur- 
ban commuter-train station. Not a few 
of the liver-inners have retired. And 
here and there one meets liver-inners 
who have made short voyages in their 
homes or arc contemplating a cruise, 
but by and large they stay fairly close 
to the slips. 

The romantic trappings of the sea arc 
missing in this tidy boat park, but the 
romantic spirit is there. After talk moves 
on from quips about not mowing grass 
or having to climb stairs. Long Beach 
liver-inners almost invariably explain 
themselves by saying in one way or an- 
other. “We dreamed about this for 
years. WcTe so happy here wc would 
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never be satisfied living anyplace else.” 
The thought occurs that at Long Beach 
the dreams and satisfactions of living 
on the sea must have a particularly 
strong and steady interior reality, be- 
cause the conventional, exterior pelagic 
props arc so sparse. Being able to think 
salty and feel salty in the snug and 
vaguely smug municipal marina is per- 
haps the unadulterated essence of ro- 
manticism — like that girl who dreamed 
about princes and crystal slippers while 
she cleaned the hearth. 

There are, for example, the Thomp- 
sons, who formerly owned a wayside 
restaurant near San Diego. For eight 
years, two months and two days, out 
behind the kitchen, John Thompson 
worked on the boat in which he and his 
wife now live at the Long Beach Marina. 
In their floating home there is a brick- 
faced oven (“Real brick," says Thompson 
proudly. “Rap it and see. I split them in 
half to make room"), a hand-carved 
mantelpiece (“that baby took some 
time”) and all the conveniences of a 
small, intricately planned apartment 
(“It's just as comfortable as an apart- 
ment and easier to take care of,” says 
Mrs. Thompson). What with the bricks, 
mantel, a lot of decorative teak, mahoga- 
ny and brass, the 40-foot, 18-ton boat, 
which Thompson values at 576,000 (it 
cost him $16, (KK); the difference is his 
eight years of labor), is not much for 
seagoing. However, from the Thomp- 
sons' standpoint this is hardly a draw- 
back, since they seldom leave the mari- 
na, anyway. 

“1 built her for comfort. This is our 
home,” explains John Thompson. “To 
get some of the conveniences we w anted, 
you have to sacrifice some cruising fac- 
tors. That suits us." 

Thompson's theory of nautical design 
is becoming increasingly popular among 
professional builders and, by inference, 
the boat-buying public. A yacht broker, 
now pushing a line of 32-foot auxiliary 
ketches, says, "They wanted a dry 
boat, so wc made it very high. They want- 
ed stability, so wc made it wide. We 
gussied up the cabin and galley so it 
would look just like home to the wives. 
Then wc put in two tons of lead ballast. 
Finally wc put on some sails and hoped 
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He takes his chances on 
the unexpected. Goes out 
of his way for the out of the 
ordina^. That's why you give him 
a Hamilton Golden Thinline. 

Style that speaks for itself. A distinctive 
ultra thin I4K gold case with a bold glac6 
finish and matching 14K gold bracelet. 
Craftsmanship he can count on. Shock- 
resistant, and anti-magnetic. Durability 
and precision timekeeping that Hamilton is 
famous for. 

This is excitement for the exciting man. 

The Hamilton Golden Thinline. A gift worthy 
of him . . .andof you. At your jewelers. 

If you want to give more than time, give 
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New Wide Tread tires from Goodyear 


You could buy Goodyear’s new Wide Boots be- 
cause their tread is almost one-third wider than 
the tread on ordinary tires. Or because they start 
faster. Stop quicker. Handle surer. Corner safer. 

You could buy Goodyear’s new Wide Boots be- 
cause they’re made much like a racing tire. Squat. 


Broad shouldered. With a strong cord set at a low 
angle for less heat buildup and longer wear. With 
a tread of Tlifsyn rubber — the toughest rubber 
ever built into a tire. 

Or you could buy Goodyear’s new Wide Boots 
just because they look great. 
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Belief Things 


for Belter Living . • 


through Chemimy 
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It would move, but that isn't the impor- 
tant thing." 

"I'll tell you, though. " says John 
Thompson, waving across the spick- 
and-span municipal marina. "I v^ouldn't 
trade this kind of life for any other. It 
makes you feel free." 

Fifteen miles north of Long Beach is 
Portofino, a comparatively small. 200- 
slip marina, ovsned and operated b> 
Mary Davis, a blonde, jaunty ex-pro- 
fessional sports-car driver who seven 
years ago borrowed three million some 
dollars and gambled it on her hunch 
that Californians in increasing numbers 
were going to Ive leaving the freeways 
and coming to the water. I'ortolino, in 
King Harbor at Redondo Beach (just 
to the w indward of an enormous power 
plant), is not quite as manicured, land- 
scaped or inc.x pensive as the Long Beach 
municipal manna. Ropes, paint buck- 
ets. drills and piles of lumber lie around 
the Portofino docks. Somebody is al- 
ways jJiumpmg or .scraping away on a 
hull, and quite often boats move out of 
the harbor. If Long Beach is a stable 
floating suburb. Portofino is more like 
a fairly elegant campground — a way 
station between land and open sea. 

About \S'", of the slips at Portofino 
arc occupied by livcr-inncrs. They are 
younger and more restless and seem to 
have, or at least talk about, more adven- 
turous plans than do the solid, semi- 
aquatic citizens at I.ong Beach. As a rule, 
neither comfort nor escape from yard 
work is cited by the Portofino people as 
a reason for living aboard. 

"Let's face u. it's not as convenient or 
as easy as having a house," says Ed Pol- 
lock. who. with his wife. Marilyn, and 
three children, lives aboard a 4 1 -foot 
.Aldcn ketch tied up at Dock C. Slip 13 
at Portofino. "But as far as I am con- 
cerned the lack of some of the so-called 
conveniences is one of the attractions." 
Pollock is an intense, disciptined-looking 
man who gives the impression that he 
may have a hair shirt stored away in a 
forward locker. "I'm a teacher in a well- 
to-do area. A lot of the children I see 
just have too many things. They have a 
hard time becoming what they might, 
because they arc already tied to their 
possessions and to the idea that the 



purpose of life is to accumulate more 
things. I want my children to be inde- 
pendent, resourceful, curious, able to 
make do. You don't get that if your life 
revolves around possessions. It doesn't 
on a boat. Even if you're tempted, you 
can't have much. No room." 

Until three years ago, when they went 
to Hawaii for a six-month sabbatical 
leave, the Pollocks, if not an ordinary 
family, Jived in an ordinary way— in a 
bcachsidc house surrounded, they say. 
by things. "When wc got back, " says 
Marilyn, a pretty, enthusiastic young 
woman of the kind found in cub scout 
dens everywhere, "it seemed too dull, 
too pointless, to go back to the old rou- 
tine. You know — the old !ife-is-too-short 
bit. So wc sold the house and bought the 
boat. 

"It's true It's cramped," she says, 
"but I really think the children feel more 
a part of things living so close. And 
there are fewer things to pick up. 

"Wc don't have room for a lot of 
hobbies, models, crafts, games, but I 
never hear them asking, ‘What can we do 
now?' Paul would rather fish than eat. 
and he can fish right off the boat. Roy 
is our sailor. He's in the dinghy a lot. 


Jodi is the kind who on land would have 
cats and dogs and rabbits. She can't 
here, so she catches starfish, crabs and 
things. She had a pipefish on a leash 
once. And they just play around the 
boats and dock doing whatever kids do. 
I don't think they're bored. 

"I suppose the thing 1 miss most is 
privacy, but on the other hand we are 
so close we art- close, if you know what 
I mean. The togetherness thing. I think 
w’c really have it. and wc like it. We're 
all involved with the boat, boat liv- 
ing. much more so than we were with a 
house." 

Ashore the Pollocks were beach sports 
—swimmers, surfers, vollcyballcrs — but 
since becoming liver-inners. learning to 
sail their house has become the princi- 
pal all-family, do-it-yourself project. 
"Wc made some mistakes." says Ed. 
"One night aground we spent more time 
in the water than out. It wasn't really 
serious, but we learned that the sea is 
real, if you make a mistake you get pe- 
nalized — and the worse the mistake, the 
worse the penalty. There aren't any ex- 
cuses. That's another thing 1 want my 
children to know, through cxpxiricnce, 
and it's getting harder and harder for 
(onUnuni 
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Mtde by Americtnf to American SUnd*rds 


fun stars * 
by Converse * 


Here's miles of fun for the whole family 
star quality shoes that are durable, abusable, n 
washable, good-looking. By Converse ^ 

. . famous for their big-league canvas 
shoes for athletes. 


fun Stars for the whole family, made by 
Converse Rubber Company, Malden, Massachusetts 02148 


-A- converse 
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people to find that sort of risk and ex- 
perience on land." 

A year ago the Pollocks untied their 
home and sailed it along the Mexican 
coast for six months, cruising, anchoring 
and living as far south as Mazatlan. The 
cxpcrierice was real enough, educational 
enough and fun enough to make them 
want more of the same, to want, sjjccif- 
ically, the Grand Tour of all Pacific sail- 
ors — to go to the South Seas. 

The Pollocks' plans and general out- 
look arc unquestionably inlluenced by 
Bill and Marci Taylor, another three- 
child couple currently, if temporarily, 
tied up at Portotino. The Taylors arc 
somewhat less analytic about the virtues 
of living-in (perhaps because they have 
been and, in a sense, still arc a long 
way from land), but they arc classical 
salt-spray, high-wind marine romantics. 

"I sailed all my life,” says Bill Taylor, 
■‘but somehow we got stuck on land. 

I was in business 19 years, you know. 
Get ahead, don't ask where. What did 
it was we built a big house up there," 
Taylor waves a disapproving hand in the 
direction of the Santa Monica Freeway. 
“When we got through nobody hung 
any medals on us. Wc decided we didn't 
much like where we were or who wc 
were. Wc sold the house, 1 quit work. 
We bought the Giiami. an old 38-foot 
yawl but tough, and we took her to 
Tahiti. Wc were gone 13 months. We’re 
sort of regrouping now. 

■'It isn't that wc went that puzzles us. 
It's that we waited so long to go. The 
first day is the hardest. Up until then 
it's alt talk. But you get out just an hour 
or so and it hits you, what you arc really 
doing. That was the one time 1 was 
scared, not about the sailing or the G7- 
icimi. It was the idea wc had really cut 
loose. .Maybe if there hadn't been so 
many going-away parties wc might have 
come in. But after the start it was easy. 
Wc knew wc were right." 

While the Tahiti trip may have been 
easy for Bill Taylor, his two teen-age 
daughters and his son, it was anything 
but for Marci Taylor, who, every day of 
the four months spent under way, was 
seasick. "I took all the pills. They didn’t 
help. People told me it would go away, 
that it was in my mind. It didn't. It 
conilmied 
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You won't believe the Spalding Executive. 
Not till you play it. 

1 1 sounds too good to be true. N ine years 
ago we started experiments toward creating 
a totally new kind of ball. We tested it 
under the roughest conditions— even on 
driving ranges. It endured the worst treatment 
over and over again. 

Many touring pros can’t distinguish it 
from the balls they usually play. It has 
the same click and feel. It travels as far 
or farther. But its unique construction 
assures you of absolute uniformity from ball 
to ball. And chances are you’ll lose it 
before you wear it out. 

We hope you can’t resist a challenge. 

Because we think one round will convince 
you. The Spalding Kxecutivc.^.^'X 
Only $1.25 at your pro shop. \ ^1^ ] 


The Spalding Executive.'Vbu maynever play an ordinary ball again. 


Wily Tennis Tip No. 3 from Pennsylvania 
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The “Double Swipe ’’ 

Pennsylvania proposes this artifice to bedazzle an opponent who is a 
student of form. Ball is tossed extra high on serve. You miss it com- 
pletely with first pass of racket, but make contact with lightning-like 
second effort. Procedure is roughly equivalent to the windmill windup 
in softball. And when embellished with a loud grunt, can be unnerving. 
Important point: To prevent anticipation by your opponent, contact 
ball with first swipe at appropriate times. 



The Pennsylvania Centre Court 'Advantage 


Why let triumph trickle away because of inferior 
tennis armament? Insist on Centre Court. Be sure. 
Wield the lean and lethal new Centre Court racket. 
Play the famous power-packed and predictable Centre 
Court ball. They're on proud display at all quality 
sporting goods stores. Ask for them. Pennsylvania 
Centre Court. 

Get your copy of "W/Vy Tennis by Pennsylvania" free 
when you purchase your next can of Centre Courts Or 
write Pennsylvania. P. 0. Box 951. Akron. Ohio 44309. 
enclosing 10b to cover mailing. 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
^ ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 


wasn't. It was in iny stnniach. I couldn't 
go below at all. but it wasn’t so bad on 
deck. 1 could take my turn at the wheel.” 
("She had a way with the wind." Bill 
Taylor says admiringly of his wife. "I’d 
wake up and it would sound like we 
were running over gravel, the (Hiaiui 
wa.s going so good. I'd yell up and she’d 
say she was line, and lliat was about the 
only time she was.’’) 

Seasickness, like slipping on a banana 
peel or getting poison ivy. is traditiontil- 
ly a joke misfortune. But for anyone 
will) has ever sulTcrcd this falal-feeling 
i|ucasiness for even a day four months 
of being seasick seems like u terrible 
price to pay. "The good things made 
up for it." says Marei. and she proceeds 
to recite, as sailors from LMysscs to Ster- 
ling Havden have, the ancient litany of 
ihe Good Things of the Sea. "When you 
are alone at night under that moon 
you're absolutely alone. Tlie only sound 
IS the water under the bow and the wind 
m the rigging. It is worth anything, being 
sick, anything. Voli just can't know how 
good it is until you've done it." 

There is another way to go to Tahiti 
I'lcsidcs sailing there. V'ou can create, and 
escape to. your own Polynesia, or at 
least to a Poly nesian stale of mind. That 
is what a good many members of an on- 
ihe-waier colony near Sausalilo have 
done. They have broken away from the 
way things are done by the average home- 
body . perhaps oven more irrevocably than 
have the Pollocks, resisting the tyranny 
of possessions, and the Taylors, search- 
ing lor a lull moon and empty sea. Their 
houseboats, niudders and arks, on the 
littoral of San T'rancisco Bay. are 
thatched huts, and they have gone native 
the hard way, making their own village 
and their own folkways. 

The Sausalilo houseboat is one of the 
most famous, or infamous (depending 
upon the informant), in California. In 
Long Beach. Los .Angeles and many oth- 
er rcmoved-from-ihc-scene places the 
word is that the Sausalito waterfront is 
a den of dirty, depraved beatniks. In San 
Francisco, where considerable stock is 
put in the sophisticated image, some ex- 
press a certain pride in the colony, show- 
ing it off from a safe distance to visitors, 
much as one might a particularly fine 
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Discover the 
Continental States 
of America 


If you’ve never heard of the C.S.A., 
there’s nothing wrong with your geog- 
raphy. Our country is brand new and, in 
fact, it’s not really real. 

We just invented it— to show you 
where our Proud Birds go— and, more 
important, to show how Continental Air- 
lines is different. 

The difference is pride. The pride our 
people have in their airline is almost 
patriotic! You feel their pride in every- 
thing they do for you, and you feel good. 
Comfortable. Confident. 

The key to all this is found in the motto 
of the C.S.A., “Semper cum superbia,” 




which tells you how we do things... 
“Always with pride.” 

Though the C.S.A. isn’t really real, our 
pride is! It’s worth discovering. In the 
Continental States of America, come 
travel with us and feel the difference 
pride makes. 

Continental or, better yet, your travel 
agent can arrange it. He’s an expert on 
unusual new places, including this one. 
Please call. 


Continental Airlines 

the proud bird with the golden tail 



GcncT.ll roods, Gcncr.il Mnrors. General 
Mills heller pay anention to tlu- likes of Mrs 
O'M.ir.i Hcc.iusc she— .inJ buy only the 

br.imls you like. And drop ilic ones you don't, 
ni.it'sflic wonderful |>ovscr you li.ivcwbcn 
Vm. Ii...- f.'.v tlioitt. It's tree ilioice th.ii 
keeps the Generals on ihcir toes trym}; to 
plt.'se the troops. And in mmpetin^ wiih 
e-ich other, they Rener.illy come up s\ ith sttme- 
thing lietier. Or ihcapcr Or else-. 

Yet, strangely enough, there arc well* 


me.ining people in this country lod.iy who 
just don'i - - :: that w.iy. They think Mrs. 
O .M If. I Ke.infused by/u" >//«iAcli<nceittthc 
iii.irketpl.ive Or, , just not bright 

eiiDiiL'h to ihooci among .ill those dilTerent 
. ..k. iiiiscsor •f' •l•lIelenl kinds of ears Re- 
duce the choice, they s.iy. Wouldn't lour 
kinds of c.ike mix Ix' enough' Standardire 
the prodii' ts Tli.it will m.ikc shopping .i lot 
qii- ' ' and e.isicr lor everylxxly. 

The trouble is,viho sets the stand.udsr Mot 


Mrs O M.ir.t She m.iy he .i w izard wTth a 
bow l of batter but she h.isn't a test toU lO 
her name So. the critics suggest, let the gov- 
ernment do her shopping for her. 

Tb.M'-N symp.itlietii of them hut Mrs. 
O'M.irj'* very favorite i..ke is a plum-nuc 
mix and that's apt to be the lirsc to go w hen 
they stjti lulling Kick nn choice We hope 
yours IS cluxiikite or v.inill.i K..iii<a- they 
st.iiiil .1 pretty good chance of surviving. 

\1ngneine Publislierx .\ss<>eiaiic>n 


SHIPBOARD LIVING 

monkey island ai a 700 (“Tliat is where 
thc> hung up the dirty anti-Coinriunist 
sign"). Directly across the bay in Berke- 
ley. the would-be Atlicns of the West, 
there seems to be considerable hostility 
toward the Sausalito houseboaters. par- 
ticularly and surprisingly among the very 
iscople ssho in cslernals seem so much 
like the houseboaters. sharing, for exam- 
ple. an apparent fondness for barefoot- 
edness. beards and hallucinatory drugs. 
L’ndcr the surface, howeser, these are 
two very dilTerent kinds of cat. A house- 
boater may go harerooicd because he 
doesn't ha\e the price of a pair of shoes 
or because he forgot to pul on the pair 
he does own. Herkeleyiles may be turned 
out in the same fashion, but usually as 
a matter of principle: they do it to ex- 
press displeasure with the employment 
practice of the leather-goods industry, 
or to show solidarity with the bootless 
masses of Zambia. 

"They are hedonistic vegetables." a 
Berkeley political activist says scornful- 
ly of the Sausalito crowd. 

In the No Name bar, a dockside social 
center for the houseboaters. a frail, blond 
boy with a Jesus beard stares dreamily 
across the hay toward the Athens of the 
W'est. "I went tooneoftheir parties once. 
They have them to put down their friends. 
L'gly. They arc savages. They don't give 
a damn about anything." 

The 500 or so houseboaters encoun- 
tered around Sausalito are apt to strike 
one as an exceptionally mild, unaggres- 
sivc, soft-spoken lot. (An occupation- 
al hazard of nsaking social calls in Sau- 
salito is ear strain. They arc the Whis- 
pering People.) It is true that the colon- 
ists have only a vague, passing concern 
with the outside world— they have opted 
out but good. On the other hand, they 
arc not prosclytizers as. say. arc some of 
the aggressive Berkeley ites. "You live, 
man. in your ugly way. and let me live in 
my beautiful way,” is the funduniental 
plank in the .Sausalito tribe's foreign pol- 
icy. Also, the houseboaters arc not am- 
bitious in constructive Big Civilization 
ways. They manage by selling trinkets, 
collages, mobiles — hammered out of old 
auto fenders and by proving Bill Tay- 
lor's economic theory that if you have 
suflicicnl faith something will turn up. 


If you haven’t 
got the time, we’ve 
got the camera. 



||i|lk Slide a film cartridge into the Kodak Instamatic M8 Movie 
Camera and join the new wave of super 8 movie-makers. 
With this camera there’s no fiddling at the start, no flipping at mid- 
jyoint. no winding anywhere along the way. Shoot a full fifty feet of 
uninterrupted movies in the exciting new super 8 film format. 

The M8 is our finest super 8 camera. It has jiower zoom from 9.5 
wide-angle to 45mm telephoto, plus four shooting sjteeds for spe- 
cial effects-9, 18, 24, 32 frames per second. Automatic thi'ough- 
the-lens exposure control and viewing accuracy. Less than $225. 
See the sujiei’b M8 and the complete line of Kodak Instamatic 
■\Io\’ie Pi'ojectors at youj* Kodak dealer’s. 

/Vicf tubji-rt to r/intigt wilhoi<C iwtire. 


Kodak Instamatic M8 Movie Camera 
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How to put your 
insurance a^ent 
on the spot 

(Ask him about first year 
dividends the next time you talk 
life insurance.) 

You might get nothing for an answer except a big, 
blank stare. On the other hand, you might be 
talking to a Mutual Benefit agent. We do pay a 
dividend the first year to every policyholder who 
continues his policy 3 months into the .second year. 
It’s a nice help in cutting the cost of that 2nd 
year's premium. 

(It’s also nice to know you’re a first-class policy- 
holder right off.) 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


However, they are not a burden to any- 
one else. 

One's good opinion of the Sausalito 
Tahitians can be happily influenced, of 
Course, by such a member of the tribe as 
Shawn, a remarkable chestnut-haired, 
big-eyed girl with a talent for seeing 
goodness and beauty in the most unprom- 
ising places. I f the devil should ever want 
to make a resort subdivision of hell he 
could do worse than hire Shawn to sell 
lots on commission. Once, in rather im- 
probable circumstances, she was a mem-, 
her of a group of Peace Corps trainees 
taken into a wild West Virginia cave (the 
exercise was identified as Preparation 
for Cultural Shock). After an hour or 
so underground the group took a break, 
squatting down on the lip of a ledge over- 
looking a deep, black limestone chasm. 
A good few of the trainees were on 
the edge of hysteria because of dirt, the 
close quarters and exhaustion. At the 
far end of the line Shawn, however, had 
opened her pack and by the light of her 
carbide lantern was doing some sort 
of busy work. 

"What are you doing?" someone 
asked. 

"J am sewing a pretty dre.ss," Shawn 
said. 

And she was. 

Shawn was later "deselected" from the 
training program, a development that 
was almost inevitable. A Tahitian who 
says in all innocence, as Shawn has, 
"Marriage is for people who don't trust 
each other." has to be suspect and incom- 
prehensible to bureaucrats who can, 
and admit they do. deselect people. Aft- 
er her deselection Shawn returned to 
where she had come from and where 
she belongs, to her houseboat in Arqiics 
Shipyard, just north of Sausalito. 

One thing about this place that can- 
not be denied is that if you are going to 
have a California Polynesia it would be 
hard to find a more scenic spot for it 
than Sausalito. The town, the No Name, 
the docks and boats lie underneath 
Mount Tainalpais, a rugged-looking hill 
dominating a peninsula that separates 
the Pacific from the Bay. The slopes of 
the mountain are green, in a rain-forest 
sort of way. often shrouded in mists 
rolling in from the sea and across the 
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What’s so different 
about Gates Polyester 
Cord Premium Tire? 





30 daNS 


anti see 


^o\ N|0^^ 


We’re convinced you can’t buy better 
lire performance than you'll get 
from Gates new polyester cord Super 
Silent Safety Tire. Thai's why we 
invite you to try them on your own 
car For 30 days. We believe you'll 
detect a difference right away. 

In handling ease. In the soft, quiel 
ride. In quick getaways. In fast stops. 

In the feeling of control you'll have 
every minute you're behind the wheel. 

What makes the difference? Gates 
so years of tire- building experience for one. 

And polyester cord. The revolutionary 
tire cord that combines unsurpassed 
strength with a smooth, quiet ride . . . and 
doesn't flatspot. You also get a low. wide, 
road-hugging cross section and 
inches-wider tread that puts more rubber 
on the road for nimble, responsive cornering 
and sure-footed high speed turns. You can see 


the difference, too. in the distinctive, thin-line 
whitewall. Like we said, try a set of four 
Super Silent Safety tires on your car for 30 days. 

Drive them under any road conditions. You will 
agree they are the finest performing tires 
you have ever owned, or you can return them 
to your local Gates dealer. Simply note your 
dissatisfaction and sign your name on the reverse 
of the original sales ticket. Your Gates dealer 
Will refund your full purchase price. How can we 
make such an offer? Because only Gates 
builds a tire like the Super Silent Safety. 
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Rum and Maple 

the perfect mixing tobacco 



Knowledgeable pipe smokers rare!)- enjo3' “out-of-the-bo.\" mi-xrures- 
The perfect blending of mildness, aroma and full-bodied taste is a 
personal matter, most frequently achieved by 
blending your own personal mixture. May we suggest ohioinal 
that you try Rum and Maple with other tobaccos 
of character? Rum and Maple harmonizes and vi^vvt.s*. 
smoothes, brings out the finer qualities 
of other blends, give.s new zest to 
tobaccos that somehow miss the 
point. 



k 

the Trend is to refreshing stripes of Dacron and Antron - 


Freshcn-up your country club wardrobe with crisp, horizontal stripinus 
of alternating yarns of Dacron * polyester and Antron * nylon. Choose from 
a picnic of colorings, all full-fashioned knit to assure shape retaining fit. No 
wonder the trend is to Trend at fine stores everywhere. Trend Fashions bv 
Huntley of York. Fmpire State Build in.c. 350 Fifth Avenue. New York 1 000 1 



by Huntley of York 


bay toward Berkeley. The Sausalilo 
waterfront - the swaying, slippery, de- 
caying diKks. the old boats and rich mud 
- has none of the antiseptic tidiness of 
the Long Beach municipal marina or 
the seagoing eHieieney of Portollno. but 
It is ailraelue m a dishcseled way. "I 
think.” says Sliawn, leading the way out 
<if the boatyard, ■'llial we luise the great- 
est old wood here of any place in the 
w bole workl.” 

The Saiisalito Boly ncsians, like other 
cbeerful. close-to-naliirc peoples, are 
fond of brigln, curiously shaped and 
symbolic objects lilieic may not be an- 
other boat 111 the wliole world that has 
.1 bulkhead as impressisc as Shawn's 
beaded Turkish curtain). In. on and 
hanging ihrtnigli the rotted wood are 
all sorts of llotsam and jetsam, which 
.Sausalitaiis call Things colored glass, 
rusty auto parts, cans, old clothes, dried 
weeds all sortsof Lhmgs lished up from 
the water, scasenged from the land and 
displayed for decoratise purposes. 

••\S’e had tiiis wonderful batlmih.” 
says Shawn. '‘It had those big. clawy 
feet- We set it right at the Itead of the 
dock and made a llower garden in it. 
Somebody , a cop or a garbage collector, 
came along and draggeil it away. They 
said It was trash. I bet they would base 
let IIS keep it if it had been a chemical 
toilet-” 

Cops, sanitary engineers, antipollu- 
tioiiists. industrial planners. real-Cbtate 
de\elopers. municipal inspectorsandjusi 
plain pcoi''le wlio lind the hoiisehoaiers 
and ibcir Things outrageous are forcser 
trying to disperse and replace them. One 
of the more recent ploys of the author- 
ities (whom tltc houseboaters regard in 
the way the Tahitians must have looked 
upon ( uptam Cook's crow; mysterious, 
malignant Iveings wielding great pow- 
er without discernible motive) was to 
declare the nuid Hats and shallows at 
the edge of town to be city streets. 
Tlte boats v\crc then said to be on city 
streets, the houseboaters were called 
squatters and were told to either pay a 
fee to the sanitary district or gel out. 
The houseboaters reacted in typical fash- 
ion. ignoring the order, reasoning that 
a cheek in the ma/c of docks and lloats 
would be as hard to make as a census 
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This might not work for anyone else, 
but it has kept us going for 117 years. 


Here, at the home of Old Fitzgerald, we stand today as America's 
oldest family distillery. Our choice has been to preserve the art 
of authentic hand-made Sour Mash Bourbon. As our Kate sign states, 
we ignore time and expense . . . and so-called progress. This path has 
kept Old Fitzgerald tasting like what it is: 


the most expensively made * Bourbon in Kentucky 

. . .tmd probably in the u'orld. 


86.8 proof Prime Straight 

Original Bottled in Bond 

STIIZEL WEILEH • AMERICA'S OLDEST FAMIIT DiSTILLERT » ESIAR. lOUISVILlI, AT , 1849 • 86.8 AND 100 PROOF STRAIGHT BOUFBON WHISIET 
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of eels. "But." says Peter, a friend of 
Shawn's, "should those souls really be 
serious, we thought we would form a 
club together and let a house on the 
land. That way we would have an ofli- 
cial residence." 

(Peter, a Canadian, was once an en- 
gineer. Seven years ago. vacationing in 
San Francisco, he found Sausalito and 
a vacant niudder and stayed. "I thought 
I was much too young to be a business- 
man. I still am." 

■■|*eiah invents things." says Shawn of 
her friend, ) 

The houseboaters arc very clubby, not 
only because they have a common tradi- 
tion and outlook, but also because they 
share a sense of persecution. Hveryonc 
knows what everyone else is up (or 
down) to. 

"Poor boy." says Shawn of a wraith- 
like figure who slips through the sea 
mist. "He has the most terrible family. 
They arc always hunting for him. trying 
to bring him back. He hides under the 
dock and takes dope." 

A long, tall girl of the build and com- 
plexion of a camel cricket glides in out 
of the night and scats herself in Shawn's 
cabin. 


"You're so late. Martha. What hap- 
pened to you?" 

"1 had to stay late after my yoga 
lesson," whispers the cricket. 

"Martha lakes yoga from this weight 
lifter. He was like Mr. America of 1927. 
Martha. I don't think 1 could concen- 
trate. He is not attractive." 

"I think he is beautiful." 

".Martha, this is my friend, Bil. He 
likes caves. He wants to know why we 
like boats." 

Martha smiles dreamily and smiles 
and smiles and smiles and then finally 
begins to enumerate, like a housewife 
checking off a grocery list. "The boats 
arc cheap. They are beautiful. Wc are 
happy, because we arc like one blood. It 
is like wc arc all ribs and lingers of the 
same body, wc are so close." 

‘.Martha, that is so talky. Wc'rc just 
hung up on water. Water is just about 
the greatest thing in the world." 

And maybe that will do. not only for 
the Sausalito Tahitians but also for the 
Tahiti-bound, the Tahiti-yearners every- 
where -for those in the aquatic suburbs 
off Long Beach, for Marci Taylor, sea- 
sick under a Pacific moon, and for those 
who are mowing their lawns. end 



BOUNDERS ARE 
AVAILABLE AT: 


Crookston 
COO ClolHms 
Ouluth 

>nty Shot Slot. 
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Frankitn Park 
Milton Shoes 
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Morton Giove 
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Green Bay 
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Arena Shoe Co. 
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Milwaukee 
Globe Shoe Store 
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Britton's Walk Over Store 
Piatteville 

LoMo-nes Shoe Store 
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Watertown 
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Wausau 
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ModMoc ^ouiider^ 


The Bounder. A shoe tracing back 
to the rugged days of tribal tradition. A 
shoe reaching across to the dashing 
style of contemporary London. 

The Bounder. Part hand-sewn 
moccasin — soft, supple, and durable. 
Part ankle boot-comfy, jolly, and 
smashing. 

The Bounder. Wear it anywhere. 
Outdoors for the big game. To watch 
the buffaloes roam or the footballers 
scrum. Or to sport around indoors. 
Indian wrestle or the 
frug, or a game of bil- 
liards, maybe. 


The Bounder. Bottomed with a light, 
flexible Tufsyn sole. Shaped from toe 
to heel to ankle with top-grain glove 
leather. And sewn together like a 
moccasin. 

4 light-footed, handsome styles— 
from chucka to oxford. In 3 eye-fetch- 
ing colours, too— copper ore, russet 
brown, and hayride olive. For prices 
you couldn’t beat in wampum or 
pound sterling -$16.00 to $18.00. 

The ModMoc Bounder. 
For the brave and the 
brash. 

nrirr Shoe Corp., Milwaukee. Wise. 






Ttillcr than king size. 


crisp keen 
taste of the 
Northland, 
mi MentholTall. 
millimeters tall. 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

PITTSBURGH (2-3) fans waved leftover green 
weenies from 1966, plusicrcd their cars with 
I'vE GOT Buc FfVAH— AGAIN slickcrs and 
ran full-page newspaper ads saying, wf’ve 
ooT THE SfcvEN-YEAR ITCH (it's bccn seven 
years since the last Pirate pennant). Then 
the Pirates started playing -and making 
errors, one by ihc usually flawless shoristop 
Gene Alley and two by Right Fielder Ro- 
berto Clemente, last season’s MVP. Reliefer 
A1 McBcan misread his catcher's signal and 
Adolfo Phillips of the Cubs hit the pitch 
over the wall. Before a stirring ninth-inning 
rally beat the Cubs on Sunday. Forbes Field 
fans were chanting. "Goodbye. Harry" to 
Manager Harry Walker. Juan Marichal of 
SAN FRANCISCO (1-5), thc winnlngcst right- 
hander in baseball a year ago, gave up 22 
hits and 10 runs and lost twice. And Willie 
Mays was sidelined with a pulled hamstring. 
Last year Glenn Bcckcri of Chicago (3-2) 
hit one home run all season, the Cubs won 
only three games in all of April and they did 
not come up with their third complete-game 
victory until May 31. So last week Bcckert 
homered on Opening Day. and thc Cubs 
got complete-game wins from Fergo.son 
Jenkins. Curl Sinimons and Ray Culp, all 
former Phillies. In Atlanta (3-3) the pitch- 
ing was as wobbly as ever, but Joe Torre's 
home runs salvaged two wins. Three los 
AMitLFS (0-4) starters lasted a total of 12 
innings, long enough to give up 22 hits and 
12 runs and make the Dmigers miss Sandy 
Koiifax more than ever. But the Dodgers 
fmally scored a run off Larry Jaster of st. 
LOUIS (4-0), who had shut them out live 
straight times last year. Lou Brock, who hit 
live homers, said. 'Tve got back the swing I 
had when I was in college in 1961. Mike 
Shannon reminded me when 1 went up to 
hit in the vcvenih inning on S.iturday. He 


yelled to me. 'Open 'em up. Open ’em up.' ’’ 
Brock opened his stance, hit a home run. 
hit another in the eighth and hit two more 
the following day (pa^e 22). Houston (3-3) 
got some fine pitching from Mike Cuellar 
and Lurry Dierker, plus six R Bis from Eddie 
Mathews. Vada Pinson. Dcron Johnson and 
Dick Simpson hit homers in their first at 
bats for Cincinnati (5-1). Thc Reds' 18- 
year-old Gary Nolan won his lirsi start, and 
Mel Queen pitched a shutout, nfw york 
(1-4) made five errors in its first game and 
lost t(s opener for (he sixth time in six tries. 
Richie Allen of i»hii ai>ei phia (4-1) hit a 
two-run homer in thc seventh inning to tic 
the Cubs, and thc Phils went on to win it 
in thc 11th. "He threw me a swiftie and I 
downtowned him." said the powerful Al- 
len. Then Richie downtowned another two- 
run homer to beat the Mets 2-0. 

Standings. StL 4-0. Cm 5-1. Phil 4-1, 

Chi 3-2. Hou 3-3, Atl 3-3, Pill 2-3. NY 1-4. 

SF t-5. LAO-4 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

After the first inning of the season Balti- 
more (4-2) looked like world champions 
still. Curt Hlefary reachctl over the left-field 
fence in thc top of thc inning to turn a 
would-be Twin homer into a double play, 
and in thc bottom of the first BIcfary was 
hit by a pitch, Luis Aparicio doubled, 
Frank Robinson singled and Brooks Rob- 
inson homered: four batters, four runs. 
Steve Barber, sent to the minors two weeks 
ago with a sore arm. came back and nearly 
pitched a no-hilier against the Angels, giv- 
ing up only a double to Jim Fregosi with 
one out in the ninth. Willie Horton and Dick 
McAuliffe of DkTROM (3-3) were out with 
ailments, and the pitching was shaky. Denny 
McLain lasted only four innings in thc 
opener ( "Denny « not quite organwed, " 


said Pitching Coach Johnny Sain), but he 
came back to win on Sunday. Allan Lewis 
of KANSAS CITY (3-2), who stole 116 bases 
in the minors last year, got on base for the 
first time and the fans shouted. "Go! Go!” 
Before Lewis could go. Steve Hargan of 
n F.vELAND (2-2) picked him off. Earlier. 
Manager Joe Adcock protested after thc 
first pitch that the while shoes worn by 
Pitcher Jim Nash of the A's distracted his 
hitters. Thc protest got nowhere, and Leon 
Wagner of thc Indians admitted that the 
white shoes didn't bother him. "They just 
look kinda tulti-frutlt," Wagner said. Bill 
Rohr (be/ow) of boston (2-3) became an 
overnight celebrity with his near no-hillcr. 
Rico Petrocelli, who had only three hits in 
62 at bats in two previous Aprils, had six 
in his first three games this lime. Another 
turnabout was Mel Stoiilcmyre of Ntw 
YORK (3-2), who lost his first two decisions 
last season but this year pitched two succes- 
sive shutouts. The Yankees had to go 18 in- 
nings against the Red Sox to win a game 
with anyone but Stoiilcmyre on the mound. 
Ken McMullen of Washington (2-3) hit a 
grand-slam home run in one game, a gamc- 
w inning double in the next. Home rums by 
Don Minchcr of California (3-3) were 
instrumental in all three Angel wins. 
Minnesota’s (1-4) supposedly overpow- 
ering pitching wasn’t. Jim Kaal lost two, 
and Dean Chance and Jim Grant one each. 
Eddie Stanky. starting his second .season us 
man.igcr of Chicago (3-2) wasn’t too hap- 
py with a telegram signed "Toots Shor" that 
arrived in the clubhouse on Opening Day. 
It was addressed to "Al Lope/. Manager" 
and read: "GotKl luck, Al. I hope you win 
•email." 

SUndinas Balt 4-2. KC 3-2. NY 3-2. 

Chi 3-2. C1I3-3. Del 3-3, C1ev2-2. 

Wwh2-3, Bos 2-3. Minn 1-4 


HIGHLIGHT 

It was (he bottom of thc ninth inning and the 
fans at Yankee Stadium were cheering every 
pitch by rookie left-hander Bill Rohr of the 
Red Sox. who for eight innings hud not allowed 
a hit. They had seen him persevere despite a se- 
vere bruise suffered when a bull ricocheted oil' 
his left leg in the sixth. And they were disarmed 
by thc youthful verve ( Rohr's vigorous motion 
sent his cup flying off on some pitches) of thc 
21-ycar-old. who, at 6'3‘' and 175 pounds is 
built more like Twiggy than Christy Mathew- 
son. Rohr's no-hitier seemed lost when Tom 
Tresh led off thc ninth w ith a drive to deep left, 
but Curl Yastr/emski raced back and made a 
spectacular failing catch. Now the young pitch- 


er was within two outs of becoming the first 
player ever to pitch a no-hiltcr in his very first 
hig-Ieague game. He got Joe Pepilonc on a soft 
fly bail, and then up stepped Fl.sion Howard. 
With the count two and two. Rohr barely 
missed a strikeout when his curve dipped loo 
low. His next curve did not dip at all. and How- 
ard singled lo right, spoiling ihe no-hitler. Rohr 
got the final out, u one-hit shiiioul and his first 
taste of real prominence and publicity. Rohr, 
who is part Cherokee, was raised hy foster par- 
ents in Calilbrnia, and originally signed with 
Pittsburgh in I9GJ. The Pirates buried him in 
thc low minors, never once letting him pitch 
in a game- Red Sox officials, wise lo this hide- 
and-seek ploy, spotted him. drafted him in 
November of 1963 and started him on his way. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


BADMINTON MRS. JUOV Ol ' I i '' HASH- 
MAS. 'I , an American il'm^ m I n eland. «»n c\- 
cr> cscni she cmcrcd jl llic L S Opin champion- 
clli|" in l iinl. Mic-li. when she lock her i 'ih ladies' 
singles inic wilh an n >,11 >> iciisi> osei Canadian 
champion Sharon Whnuket. then teamed with 
Hosine Jones ol Sess S oik t'llv i'or liie doubles and 
with Scotland's J. R. Svdie fur the iiiived-doiibles 
championships (/•iiki- h.'l In the men's esenis I R 
I AM) KOI»S ot (Jeiimurk e-nned his third I S 
singles championship hs hcjlii'e -Surcsh Gncl ol 
India I * - 1 > - I ' and his second donhlcs title as he 
learned «uli Joe Alston ol I’asadena. Cahl 

BASKETOALL - NHA I'H 1 1 A tJh 1 RH I A sained a 
lead in the ehanipionship 1 nals b> defeating San 
Irancisco 141 l.l? in overtime and 1J6-V5 (/we 
AM I arlier in the week HoMon lost its chance to win 
Its ninth title in a row when (lie Cellics dropped the 
fifth game of I he Laslern Division finals 140 1 1 6 and 
were eliniinaied the 7(iers loui games lo one. As 
usual. »ilt Chamberlain doiiiinated Ihe linal game 
with poinlv, .16 rebounds and 1 1 assists, 7 he War- 
riors, nieanwiiile, reached the championships with 
I:J I02andll2 107 vieiuricsoser.St Louis to l.ikc 
Ihe Wesicrn hnaK four games lo two. 

BOXING I ilth-rariked lieavswcigfit JOl IRA^HR 
of Philadelphia remained umlefeaied (15-0) when 
he knocked oiil Jelf Daviv of Houston in the tilih 
round of a scheduled lO-ruuitdcr in Miami lieaeli. 
KOCil'.R ROl.Sr of Anaconda. Mont., the No. 2 
lighl-hejv>weight challenger who will lighi ihc 
winner of ncsi month's Dick Tigei-Josc lorres 
cli.impionvhip bout, gained ho I .l|li siraighl siciors 
with a uiianiiiious Ill-found decision over Deiroii's 
llcnr> Hank in Missoula. Moni. 

GOLF IR.VNK HPAKD of Icvuisville birdied Ihc 
Iasi hole oflheSHW.tKKI lourrament ol Champions 
in Las Vegas for a 72-hole lolal of 27K to deleal -Ar- 
nold I'.ilmer. who li.id elitscd wilh 64 (ihe lowest 
linal round of his eaieerl, b> c-ne slioke. 


HOCKEY NMl MONTRf .\l, delejied New Y.yk 
I 2 and 2 I in overlime lo sweep llieir Sl.inlev C up 
semifinal plavoll in four siraighl g.iities (puee 
In Ihc lolonio-Clucagvv semihnals ihe Maple Leals 
held a -1 2 lead iii Ihe Iw-sl ol seven scries, Afier 
sphtling Ihe tirsl two games loroiilo beat Cliicago 
l-I as lerrv S.iwchiik made 16sase-. hut the Ulack 
Hawks evened the pl.ivoll with a 4 I v iciory on I nc 
Nesterenko's Ihird-penod go.d I Iw' Alaplc Leals 
then won the lilih game 4 2 when IVie Slemkowski 
broke a 2 2 lie with a goal carh in the llnrd period 
s.iwebiik, who replaced Slaricf Johmtv Hower m the 
nets alter the first periitd. was.ig.un ssulsiandiiig as 
he shul out the Hawks over the la'l two periods. 

HORSE RACING Tartan Slable's second-lavored 
DR. L AGLR (i4l.lH, Manuel Aca/a aboaid, 


gained a h.ilf-icngih mcUts over Mrs. I dilh Rar- 
c roll's 2-10-1 lavorile Damascus in the $^7.M)0(iolh- 
aiii mile at Aiiucduci Ipoei- 

S.inla \oii.i Dcfbv winner RIKIN (Sd). wiih 
Jsiikes I ernando Alvarcr up, heat Suecessnr. Iasi 
war's 2-ve.ir-old champion, bv a nose lo take the 
sevcn-fuflong A7.soo SpeiidIhiiH Purse, the lirsi 
inaior Kenlucks Derhv prep, at Keeneliilid. 


MOTOR SPORTS W.sfld Drivers' C'hampiim JA< K 
HK.ABH.AM ol Ausiralia, al'ler setting a ir.ick rec- 
ord for one lap at 107. >7 mph in ihe lifsi heal, look 
Ihe internaiional spring iropliv race at Oullon 
Park, f ngland in liis formula I Ifrahli.im b> Iwu 
lengths over New Zealand leamniaic Dennis Huliiie, 
also driving a Rrabham. 


SOCCER Ihe Nalionui Profcsvional .Soccer League 
opened its tirsi seawin (liie rivji L'niled Soccer Av- 
voeialiun discs nul hegm piav unlii M.iv 27) as 
4>,:i0 turned oul m live eilies lo watch the BALT I- 
MORf RAYS shut oul the .Aiiania Chieis i 0. the 
I OS ANGf-LKS lOKOSedge Ihe New York Gen- 
erais .12, Ihe C'HICAfiO SPliRS heal Ihe St lou- 
IS Stars 2 i, Ihe PHilADMPHIA SPARTANS 
shut out the Toronto Laleons 2 0 and the PITTS- 
HL'RGH PHAMOMS lie the CALM ORMA 
CLIPPl RS 1 J (pueo 


SWIMMING SffLR.MAN C'llAVnOR, coach of 
the surprising Arden Hilis (Caiif ) Swuii Ciub, was 
named lo iciid the L S. women’s team at Ihc P.tn 
Anteric.in G.iincs at Winnipeg, M.in. tins suiitmer 
as two of his swimmers- SLT PfDI RSON. 1.1, in 
the 4l>0-vafd mdividuai inedies 14.17) and DFR- 
BiL M.\A LR, 14. m Ihe l.6.'0-yard freestyle 
(17 3Hlt set American marks at the National 
AAL.’ Wiinicn's Indoor Cli.iiupioriships in C'levc- 
land Nonetheless, the Sanla Clara Swim Club suc- 
ccsslully delenJed ils leant title with 1.16 points, 
77 more than runner-up Arden Hills. Other l.'.S 
rceorsi breakers in ihe meel were dmihle-winncr 
LIK Davis oI Saratoga. Calif,, in ihe IDO-vaid 
llK.4l and 200-s.-«rsl buticrlly (2 07,')j; C -ATK 
IIAI I ol Jacksonville, fla m the lOO-v.ird hrcasi- 
Mioke (l .06,6i; POMV WATSON of Ihe Saiu.i 
Clara (Calif i Swim C'liib m Ihc 200-vard frees! v le 
M ‘‘■I li, PAM KRUSfcuf Port Lauderdale, ria'in 
Ihc MK)->4fd freestvie |5 116 4); KTSDIS MOORL 
of the Arj/rsn.i Deserl R.iis m [he 2Ul)-sard haek- 
slroke (2 HI 2); IRIkA RRICKIR, of \is.ilij. 
C.ilil,. Ill llie KhJ-vard freesivie (11 li; .ind the 
SAMA ('LARA SIMM (1 I II ui Ihe (*00- and 
4(K)->,ird frecslstf rs-l,i>s i7 st 7 .md .1 37.1 i and in 
Ihe 4(>0.>ald iiiedlev relay |4 11.*. 4), 


TRACK ft FIELD Kans-is sophomore JIM RVl S', 
testing his skill at a niile-higli allilude for Hie lust 
liiitc. ts>und ito dtllicuUy as he won (he mile (4 11. 1) 
and half-mile II 50.4) ,ii a triangular meet m Al- 
hui) ucrt|iie. 


Ihe II\\S SCU.THIRN 440.y.ird lelay learn 
iRohhs I vans, Clvdc Duncan. Lee Smith and Jim 
Hines) lied ihe woild recud with a lime ol .14.6 
seconds in a nieei at (irainhiing 1 1 I L niversity. 
vshile at iJte Dogwood Rel.iys in Knoxville, lenn.. 
1INNJSS1I mail's women's KKD-vafd rel.iy 
leam (Madeline Render, Duma Wilson, Marcella 
Daniel and l.n.i Mornsi broke the esisimg Amen- 
i.m m.irk liy 02 when they were clocked in 1 IK. 

WRESTLING Chicago's M.AAOR DALIS' 
VOLIH (ILR repealed as Ihe National AAl 
le.im ch.iiiipion .is t .ARRT KRISIOI I success- 
lolly delended his Cirec-Koiiian .ind freeshle 
hc.isysscight titles, and P'T K1 I i S was iv.vmcvl 
Ihc iiieel's outslanding perlornier Idr his sictory m 
Ihe fretsiyle l7l.5-piMind el.iss in Liiieolii. Neb 
(ireco-Rcuii.in tillisis in the ntecl were: D-\YI 
H W INKl L, St. Cloud I Mum ) Stale (I 14.5- 
poundl; TOMISO MICHIO, New York Athletic 
Cluh 112* 1); CHARI. LS ( Oil M . l.niversily ol 
Minnesota (l.lX.5i; HI N SOR I MRL P. San Iran- 
CISCO 11541; R1 DV \A II I lAMS. Michigan » res- 
iling Club (171, 5i; the inevi's oiiistanding Greco- 
Roman wrestler. \\ AA Nl RAL'GMMAN. U.S. 
Air lorcc <141 <l; and GARS STINSLAND, 
Mull noma h Alhlelic Club (211 5|. I fccslyle cham- 
pions were NOR I A I Kl SL/U M . Nippon L'nivcr- 
siiv (114*1; RICHARD SANDI RS, Oregon Sl.iie 
(125.5); RORIRT BUZZARD. Michigan WC 
(I1K5); ROR DOLGIAS, Michigan UC (154); 
\MM 1AM HAKl (ns. Michig.in \V( (141,5); and 
HLNK SC'IH NK, I..S. Army 121.1 5l 

MILEPOSTS UNRLCOCiM/l D Jim Ryuo's XKO- 
yard world mark vvf I 44.4 sel last June allhe L S 1 1 I 
championships in Terre HjuIc. Ind., hv the Inicr- 
naiion.il Ir.n.k A I leld leder.iiion because the ap- 
(vliejlion inesplicahls vvas ruu signed by the AAL. 
The reciigni/ed world rcciud for the half mile there- 
fore remains .u | 45.1. scl by Peier Snell itf New 
Zealand in 1 462. 

Rl SUiSI D JOSI-PH \\. HI Yl R, 2X, alier two 
years as head haskethall eoich at 1 a Salle t ollege, 
Mever, who had discoiiragng won-loss records of 
1(1-15 and 14-12 wKli Hie l.splorers. will eonimue 
leaching and coaching at Cardinal IXvugherly High 
School in Philadelphia on , lull-time basis 
DIID- JOHN B, (C api HARM SON. 66. chairman 
ol the L S Olsmpic Track A I leld ConiiniHee; in 
Bakersfield. Calif. Haralson, tlie only mart other 
than Jackie Kiibirtsc'ii (o earn Iimii varsity li-iicrs in 
one year ai LCL-\. coached Ihe Kern County Un- 
ion High School Ir.ick leant l<) two stale cli.impion- 
sliii's and nine West Co.isi relay mleslroni 1427 to 
1445 belore mining Ihe Olvi i|iie t'onimiHee in 1461. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



RON WIGHAM, a swiltt- 
iiicrl'roniC'dlg.irs. Mia. 
who alre.iily licitl si\ 
C'aniiilivUi rec'orvls for 
boss 10 and under, set 
four iiiorc marks ul a 
dual mcci in Calgars. 
Two weeks laler Wig- 
ham inereascd his toiul 
10 1 1 when he won ihc 
IlHI-meicr iiuliy idual 
mediev in 1 .2 l.l. 



KAM NELSON, |(i, of 
'Alhambra. C'alii'.. who 
rides horses, raises dogs 
and docs TV eommer- 
L'lals— bill realiv wants 
(o be a (rack siar 
madcherdebut in Pasa- 
dena and won (he 44H- 
aiid --()-> ard dashes, 
(lie broad and high 
tumps and ran a leg on 
the w inning rclav leant. 



TOM TEAGARDAN. | 1. 
a wrestler from ( lass- 
ville, Pa. who had lusi 
onl> Ihree houls m si\ 
sears, defvaled Ciary 
McVicker. S 1, also of 
CTassvitle. in the SH- 
poundelassatihe AAL- 
AMA Junior Olvnipic 
L'h.intpionships for an 
iinproeedenied fourih 
straight iiile. 



BOBCUILLIERRIER, 1.1, 
capi.tin of ihc Wheeler 
All American Hockey 
Club in Duluth, sel a 
eit) bantam record with 
.15goalsand IXassislsin 
22 games during ihe 
regul.ir season T hen lie 
led his team lo the city 
championship by scor- 
ing nine more goals and 
four assists. 



GARY FRANKLIN. 14. a 
forwanl on ilie Sepul- 
veda (Calif, ) baskelball 
team, led the Bruins lo 
an undefeated season 
and was voted the Most 
Valuable Plaver at (he 
(iolden State Bovs’ 
Class A (OLirnamcnl in 
Los .Angeles, when he 
scored 1 7 points to lead 
Sepulveda to victory. 



JOEL SHEPHERD. 57. 
an oil disinhtiior from 
Kalama/oo, Mich., 
won the -American Sen- 
iors Golf Assoeiaiioii 
Championship by de- 
fealiiig Wolcott Brown 
ofSea Girt. N.J. in the 
18'hole linal in Palm 
Beach Gardens. ITa. 
Shepherd also Itolds Ins 
state’s senior title. 
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a few words to a man 

who hopes his son gets to college 
on a scholarship. 

Good luck. But don’t forget he'll be competing with thousands of other boys. 

We suggest a safer way to raise money for college. Our Educational Endowment Policy. It 
matures right along with your boy. It's ready to go to work when he goes to college. Of 
course, we hope your son does come through with a scholarship. Then you'll have all that 
endowment money to celebrate with. STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Ass u ranee Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life-Health-Group. 


19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


KICKBACK 

Sirs' 

I found vour article SpiAinje the Suie-kicK 
/s'lrf (April lO) quite interesting. Hossescr, 
I don't think that your use of Bobby Charl- 
ton m this e.xpcrimcnt was too fair a test. 
The soccer player spends his life trying to 
perfect a hard shot between the uprights a 
fiHit or two oil' the ground. In your test he 
was required to put the ball through the up- 
rights 20 or more feet in the air something 
thill he has tried to avoid doing all his life, 
(if course, you did make mention of this in 
your article. 

The ••socccr-stylc" kick, as we use it here, 
IS socccr-si\|e only in the manner in which 
the foot meets the ball. No soccer player is 
called upon to make such a kick in his game, 

I think you should have gone about 
12.(XW miles in the other dia-ction. The 
game of Australian Rules football is much 
like Rugby escep! that there arc IK players 
on a side and a larger held is used. It is 
strictly a kicking game, with great emphasis 
on the field goal from placement and by 
dropkick The records for this type of kick 
are a good 20 yards better than anything 
m our books Kicks of better than 70 yards 
are quite common. Perhaps this is where 
the pros and maybe even the colleges 
should turn for talent. 

ClIAKI ts F OsHOKSi 

Milltown. N.J 
.Sirs: 

As a medical student and former aspirant 
to a place-kicking career in college football. 
I believe that 1 can make a few points 'abouv 
human anatomy that will add some light to 
the socccr-style vs. Amcrican-stylc contro- 
versy in place-kicking. 

Primarily two sets of muscles arc involved 
in the American kick, those that extend the 



knee and those that flex the hip joint dur- 
ing the follow-through. The soccer kick uses 
all of these muscles and adds, with its oui- 
side-in sweep, an entirely new set of mus- 
cles, the adductors on the medial side of 
the leg. In addition, the soccer style allows 
a Icss-rcsincled movement in cocking the 
knee before the kick. This movement in the 
American style is hampered by a direct 
stretching of the extensor muscles on the 
front of the leg. On the basis of greater mus- 
cle invcivemeni. I would have to conclude 
that the soccer-style is potentially a more 
powerful kick. 

An cxpcrimcnia! test of this kind of quali- 
tative conclusion is always welcomed. But. 
unfortunately, the Sports li i LSPRATto ex- 
periment is not valid. Aside from the weight 
advantage enjoyed by the Americans, the 
fact that the soccer kicker was asked to do 
something he had never trained to do — i.f.. 
kick an unfamiliar ball over, instead of un- 
der. the bar lends to throw serious doubt 
on the adequacy of the contest. A better 
control of experimental variables would be 
to let Baker and Mercer challenge the Gogo- 
laks. hven then you might conclude that 
some kickers are belter than others, but the 
contest would be more interesting. 

John W. Bramkian 

Baltimore 

BIGGEST CAME 

Sirs: 

Concerning your St'oRH ARO note (April 
17) about a giant Monopoly game sched- 
uled to be played at Juniata College on 
April 2y, we thought your readers might be 
interested in seeing a photograph ileft) of 
the giant version of the game recently played 
between Mount Holyoke and Yale students 
here on the Mount Holyoke campus. One of 
the unusual features of the game was that 
s(uden(s look the place of lokens on the 
big board. Wc think it was probably the 
biggest Monopoly game ever played at 
least, to date. 

Incidentally, the Yale team won. 

Jos R. Nvbi r<i 

.South Hadley. Mass. 

DOUBLE WHAMMY 

Sirs; 

They say there is a Jinx asstKialed with 
appearing in your maga/inc, so Jack Nick- 
luus’ performance in the I9fi7 Masters golf 
louriiamcni is easily explained by his ap- 
pearance on your April 10 cover. 

Bui 1 thoughv nonsports people would be 
immune to the whammy. That's just not so. 
After reading in the same issue your article 
on the [devising of the tournament {An Eye 
on /he Vfu.t/pn), 1 sat down to watch Sun- 


day's finale, and CDS botched it up. I've 
never heard a more confused group of peo- 
ple. Don't blame their incompcicnec on the 
AFTR-A strike, cither, since ABC nxanaged 
to give beautiful telecasts of the Celtics-76crs 
basketball playoffs during that week. In fact, 
the executives doing those broadcasts were 
much more enjoyable to listen to than the 
regular sportscasicrs. 

David B. Frumas 

Philadelphia 

SELECTIVE DISSERVICE? 

Sirs; 

After watching the Pan American basket- 
ball trials (April 7. 8, d at the University of 
-Minnesota) and considering the 18 choices 
for the Pan Am squad, I am tempted to 
think that several members of the Pan Ameri- 
can selection commiiice must have been 
viewing Ihcir first basketball games. Some of 
the choices were so illogical that the motives 
of the committee might be qucstioned. 

Thc Minneapolis Tribune named Earl 
Monrivc of the NAI A. the leading scorer dur- 
ing the trials, and Daruis Cunningham of 
the armed forces as the two outstanding 
players of the Inals. Yel neither was selected 
for the Pan Am team. Perhaps the commit- 
tee was trying to maintain a balance of white 
and black players. (Of the 18 men named to 
the team plus six alternates, 12 arc while 
and 12 arc Negroes.) But consider another 
case in point: the selection of Kendal! Rhine 
(AAU. formerly of Rice) and Dan .Andcr- 
-son (AAU, formerly of Augsburg College 
in Minneapolis, chosen as an alternate) 
over F.lvin Hayes (NCAA). Neither Rhine 
nor Anderson would approach stardom on a 
major-college team, much less overshadow a 
player of Hayes's ability. In fact, Anderson 
was the poorest player at the trials. 

Considering the omission from the team 
of Monrix*. Cunningham and Hayes (all 
Ncgrix's). It seems that the committee was 
using the trials as a yardstick for judging 
some players, hut not others. Monroe's 
Cilobctroticr style of ball-handling may 
have olfended some people, hut it could not 
detract from the fact that his scoring and 
several assists stamped him as an CKCcIlctu 
ballplayer who could help any team. And 
( unniiigham's hustle, playmaking and de- 
fensive ability went unnoticed only by the 
commilicc- 

D\s Bric K 

Minneapolis 

MEET MRS. MITTY 

Sirs: 

1 thought your readers might like to hear 
about a funny incident for which your mag- 
azine was responsible. 

I ast December my mother started to rc,ad 
tontinufd 
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If Rose’s is made for gimlets, 
what’s it doing in a Collins? 


That’s because it is made from 
lush yellow limes grown 
only in Dominica. They are 
fatter than untropical limes. 
Have a much better taste. 

An exquisite tart-sweet taste. 
Superb. 

Try it in a Collins. Mix 5 
parts gin, rum, or vodka to 1 
part Rose’s. Pour over ice. Fill 
with soda. Stir. Serve. 

Sman kid. 


Every Rose’s West Indian 
lime is brought up to be a good 
little gimlet mixer. (“One part 
me to 4 or 5 parts gin or 
yodka,”so the lesson goes.) 

But there are some things 
children learn that a parent 
doesn’t teach them, like? How 
to make the best Tom Collins 
in the world, what else? 

But Rose’s Lime Juice 
comes by that quite naturally. 



19TH HOLE roaliimni 


Get 5 FREE 
SAMPLES 

of ihesc fiiio 
Hou se of Edfjewoi'lli 
tohaccos 




New fragrance for 
the outdoorsman. 



SI with grcal mlcrcst. and her interest twk 
its loll. While I was home on vacation this 
spring, she had an extremely vivid dream 
concerning pro ftHUball. It seems she was 
hired as head coach of a pro team called the 
United Stales All-Stars. She noticed lhai 
the team was not quite as energetic as it 
could be and wondered what might be done 
to revitalize them. After much thought, she 
suggc.stcd that they eat dog food, consisting 
of horsemeat. along with a 1 5c vitamin pill. 
This diet was an immediate success: the 
team improved with great speed after only 
a few weeks. 

My mother seemed very proud the next 
morning when she related her dream, be- 
cause her team had gone on to win the 
world championship. 

.My mother and I arc both sure it was 
your magazine that caused this dream, be- 
cause we live in Bermuda and our only 
source of news concerning American foot- 
ball is SI. But ril never know- where she 
cooked up the dog food. 

Mai-Coi.m Kikklasd 

Concord. N.H. 

THE RATING CAME 

Sirs: 

I completely enjoyed Frank Deford’s anal- 
yses of the games UCLA played in the 
NCAA basketball tournament. Frank's 
analyses arc very similar to the findings I ob- 
tained by using the Offense Efficiency Rating 
System (OER). which I developed. 

Here arc the conclusions that I came to 
after study ing llie OER statistics for UCLA 
games with the University of the Pacific, 
Houston and Dayton: 

UCLA did not exhibit a superior offense. 
From a total of 240 possessions of the ball 
in these three contests. UCLA scored 232 
points. By dividing the total points by the 
total possessions. I found that the Bruins 
rated an OFR of .97 points per possession. 
This is good -considering the caliber of 
opposition they met but definitely not 
outstanding. Ohio Slate won the Big Ten ti- 
tle in Jerry Lucas' junior and senior years 
with identical 1 .07OFRs. Michigan won the 
Big Ten title m 1 965 with an average OER 
of I.08 points, and Tennessee set the all- 
time high of 1.13 in the 1%5-1966 season. 

On the other hand. UCLA's defensive rat- 
ing (DFR) was .79 ppp. This is superior. 

I have never seen one player so com- 
pletely "control" the game as Lew Alcindor 
does. When he and Mike Warren left the 
contest against Dayton. UCLA's OER was 
1.03. while Dayton's was only .70. During 
the final five minutes and 17 seconds of the 
game UCLA had 14 possessions and scored 
nine points for an OER of only .64 ppp. 
while Dayton had 14 possessions and scored 
16 points for an OER of 1.29. 

Paul R. KtLttR 

Delaware. Ohio 
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Time & Life Building. 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York 10020. 

Time Inc. also publishes Timi, Ll^^, 
Fortum and, in conjunction with its 
subsidiaries, the International edi- 
tions of Timi; and Liff. Chairman of 
the Board, Andrew Hciskell: Chair- 
man, Executive Committee, Roy E. 
Larsen: Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee, Charles L. Stillman: Presi- 
dent. James A. Linen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer. D. W. 
Brumbaugh: Senior Vice President, 
Bernhard M. Auer: Vice President 
and Secretary. Bernard Barnes; Vice 
President and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. Arnold W. Carlson; Vice Presi- 
dent and Comptroller. John F. Har- 
vey; Vice Presidents, Charles A. 
Adams. Rlicd Austell, Edgar R. 
Baker. Charles H. Bear, Clay Buck- 
houi, R. M. Buckley. Charles L. 
Gleason Jr., John L. Halicnbeck, 
Jerome S. Hardy. Sidney L. James. 
Arthur W. Keylor. Henry Luce III, 
Ralph D. Paine Jr, Weston C. Pullen 
Jr. Herbert Schutz, James R.ShepIcy, 
Garry Valk: Assistant Comptroller 
and A.ssistant Secretary, Curtis C. 
Messinger: Assistant Treasurers, W. 
G. Davis, Evan S. Ingels, Richard B. 
McKcough. Assistant Secretary, 
William E. Bishop. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

I To wrae obouc your aut»crip|jon. chanitc of 
adUreu. billing, adjusimeni. complaini, or 
renewal, address: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 N. .Vtichigsn Ave., Chicago. III. 6061 1 

Charles A. Adams. Vice President 

Aitach presenl address label la space below, 

ibis will help us Identify you quickly and accurately. 

2 To order a new siihscripllon: check bo«: 
□ new. □ renewal. Use form below for your 
address. Mail lo SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
at address given above. Rates: Continental U.S. 

I yr ,'$8.0(1. Alaska. Canada. Hawaii. Puerto 
Rico. Virgin Islands — I yr/SIO.OO. Military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world: I >r/$6.(K). All 
other: I yr/$t4.(X>. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES: 

When s'ou ore murmy. please give us five weeks 
notice. Print your name and new address and 
Zip Code number below and mail to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
at address given above. Please note your tele- 
phone number twiow. 
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Will an American gin 
ever make it big in America? 




There are some who are hoping we 
fall flat on our juniper berries. 

It’s only natural, we suppose, that 
he British would resent anyone 
threatening their eminence in the 
gin world. 

(Eminence isn’t the kind of 
thing one gives up gracious- 
ly, is it?) 

But the martini (dry, dry, 
dry) is an American drink.(It’s 
not at all popular in England.) 

And although British gin is very 
fine gin indeed, there is a goodly 
group of sensitive souls that ques- 
tions whether it is as dry as a great 
martini could hope for. 

That’s why we’re making Calvert Gin. Right here 
in America. Especially for the American martini. 

To start, we import exotic botanicals from the 
wayout of Asia and Africa. 

Then, we add our own fresh, hand-cut lime 
peel to get a spark of fresh, crisp flavor. 

But most important of all, we distill 
over and over and over again until 
Calvert Gin is 100% dry. 100% for the 
American martini. 

Will American gin ever make it big in America? 

Try it. Then you tell us. 


JIIOPl- xot) 




OlSTilUO OUT GIN ■ OISTILLEO FROM 100% RMERICRN MAIN • BO PROOF • CALVERT BIST. CO.. H.V.C. 



Come up to the Kool taste. 
Taste extra coolness 
every time you smoke. 
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